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NEW NOVELS. 
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crown Svo, 6s. 
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THE PATH OF A STAR, crow 
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The Fifth Number of “THE NOVELIST” 
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etc. Crown Svo, 6s. 


We e idyllic picture voodiand scenes full of tender sand g " , 
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** It is most admira -Westminster Gazette. 

** The easy swing of detail proclaims the master of his subject and the artist in 
rendering.”’—/’ad/ Mai 
“Mr. Morrison has broken new ground with admirable success. . . . I 


lently written and artistically sincere."—Daily Mail. 


acetle. 


SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


THE PATH OF A STAR. By Sara Jeavn- 


NETTE Duncan, Author of “A Voyage of Consolation,” 
Illustrated, crown 8vo, 6s. 





* Richness and fulness of al colouri illiancy of style, smiting phrase | 
iia lisplay of very pretty humour g s which are here in profusior : 
interest ppg Pali Mad _ 

‘* The grip and power of the writing never fails." —S/ar. 


A GENTLEMAN PLAYER. By R. N. 


STEPHENS, A x of **An Enen iy to the Ki ”" Crown 
Svo, Os. 
‘* The characters are { f vitality and magnetism." —Glode 
SIREN CITY. By Benjamin Swirt, Author 
of ** Nancy Noon.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“' The most important born of the present season To-Day 
** Written with real restraint, with real ability. We have no space t 
the fine prose into which it ascends, the breadth and knowledge that 
from the novel of the day utiook. 
**Not only in purity and simpli ity of style, but in verisimilitude of plot and 
soundness of psychology, ‘Siren City’ shows a remarkable adv Literature. 
** * Siren Ci ty’ is certainly his best “me yk, and is the work of a strong man. It 
has sobriety, not only of manner, but of spirit. icademy. 
SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


FOR ENGLISH BOYS AND PARENTS. 
THE HUMAN BOY. By Eben Puittporrs, 


Author of ‘Children of the Mist.” Wth a Frontispiece, 
crown 8vo, 6s. 






“A most vivid picture." —S/ectator. 

“Mr. Phi _ ytts knows exactly what schoolboys do, and can lay bare their 
inmost thoughts ; likewise he shows an all-perv dine sense of hum Academy. 

** An unrestrained fund of humour ripples through every page We orld. 


* (Quite a delightful ! "—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“* Described with delightful spirit and humour.” 
“ Delightfully humorou Sketch. 


Truth. 


SECOND EDITION. 


GILES INGILBY. By W. E. 


Second Edition. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 6s. 


Norris. 


“* Clever, bright, and entertaining.” —Vanity Fair. 
** We meet real men and women.” —.Speaker. 
‘Interesting, wholesome, and charmingly written. '—Glasgow Herald. 
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THE WEEK. 





THE calm of purely domestic 
politics has been scarcely 
broken during the present 
week. The Dreyfus judgment, 
and after it the Transvaal dispute, have practically 
engrossed public attention; and the despatch which 
was the outcome of last Friday's Cabinet Council 
has shifted the centre of interest in the latter 
question to Pretoria. The only notable speeches 
reported since our last issue have been those de- 
livered by Lord Rosebery, at Bishop Auckland and 
Carlisle respectively, on Friday and Saturday of last 
week. At Bishop Auckland, where he had to open 
& miners’ cottage hospital, he suggested, by a 
few light touches, some of the great problems 
of the coal trade—the export of our most valuable 
munition of war, colliery accidents, the “ occasional 
holidays” due to labour disputes or other causes, 
and the desirability of maintaining the spirit of self- 
help whatever the Legislature may do. At Carlisle 
next day—speaking to an audience of railway men 
on an excursion from Glasgow, on the anniversary 
of Flodden, and “to the largest body of men who 
ever crossed the Border and returned without 
piunder ”’—he said a few words, entirely appropriate 
in substance, though perhaps a little too optimistic 
in tone, as to those merits and difficulties of English 
railway management which the incidents of the 
tourist season tend to cause the public to overlook. 
But with that part of his speech we deal on a 
later page. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
AT HOME. 


THE crisis in the Church is temporarily quieting 
down. The Ritualist clergy seem to be giving way, 
or preparing to give way, to the Bishops who are 
requiring compliance with the Archbishops’ decision. 
The London clergy, indeed, seem in no hurry to 
respond to their Bishop's call, but we must charit- 
ably hope (with Zhe Times) that the most 
influential among them are taking their holi- 
days, and are preparing, when they come back, 
to give the rest a proper lead. At St. Ethel- 
burga’s, Bishopsgate, we are glad to see that 
the “ Church Council” (we know of vestries, but 
this title savours of Liberation) has acquiesced, 
though under protest, in the cessation of incense 
during the service, and has (very properly) added 
that its use “for merely fumigatory purposes is 
beneath consideration.” So the childlike casuistry 
of Lord Halifax or his clerical advisers finds no 
acceptance there. But the Council is also contem- 
plating taking part in the movement for Disestab- 





lishment ; and a good many High Churchmen must 
be doing so likewise. 


DISESTABLISHMENT, by the way, would have one 
notable effect on the affinities of the ordinary 
British attendant at church. A disestablished 
Church would clearly become a very “ congrega- 
tional” body ; there would not be so many Ritualistic 
congregations as the Ritualists expect, because the 
laity, who would pay, are not commonly Ritualists, 
but still there would be some in whose worship no 
ordinary English Churchman could join. Such 
dissentients might easily have no option but to 
attend the services of one of the older Free Churches, 
or none. This would not mean that they had ceased 
to be “ Episcopalians,” but that they could not find an 
Episcopalian Church; just as many people are Pres- 
byterians in Scotland but Episcopalians in England, 
no matter which Church they were born in. In 
brief, the “ semi-attached Christian” (as somebody 
has called him), who is a Presbyterian or a 
Methodist or an Anglican according to the facilities 
offered him, would become as common over here as 
he is in America. At present, we do not think he 
is very common, save among extreme Evangelicals 
who are connoisseurs of sermons. No similar 
freedom, of course, would be possible at the higher 
end of the ecclesiastical scale. English High Church 
leaders make it a primary object to keep their 
followers out of English Roman Catholic churches ; 
and Rome will have none of their allegiance unless 
she has it all. 


Mr. WALTER Lona’s explanation of his vote 
against the Church Discipline Bill, which is practi- 
cally the sole item of domestic politics reported 
this week, might with advantage have been much 
plainer and more precise. That Bill, which dis- 
ciplined recalcitrant clergymen by methods 
absolutely foreign to the constitution of any 
Episcopal Church, seemed specially designed to 
promote an extensive secession, and to leave an 
Establishment which should be the mere creature 
of the State. If Mr. Long had frankly told the 
Divisional Council that their Bill was absurd, instead 
of obscuring the fact by polite and diffuse explana- 
tions, he could not have fared worse at their hands, 
and the mass of the constituency would have re- 
spected him the more. More important than his 
attitude, however, is that of the Lancashire Pro- 
testants. If they can influence the Government in 
the matter of ecclesiastical appointments, they may 
effect something towards their end. If they mean 
to stick to their Bill, they will cut themselves off 
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from the mass of their own party and from the 
great majority of Liberals too. 


THE meeting of the British Association at Dover 
has begun with great éclat, and the interchange of 
courtesies with the representatives of French science 
has suffered no interruption on account of the crime 
of Rennes. The Presidential address of Sir Michael 
Foster, which was delivered on Wednesday evening, 
is less startling and less speculative than that of 
his immediate predecessor and of some other dis- 
tinguished ex-Presidents; but it contains passages 
of marked literary grace, and its main theme 
is, almost of necessity, a comparison of the state of 
science in the last year “of the eighteen hundreds” 
(not of the century, of course) with its state in 1799. 
It is true that the beginning of the modern period in 
science is more conveniently placed at a considerably 
earlier point in the eighteenth century; but still, in 
1799, as Sir Michael Foster pointed out, the great 
initial facts and the elementary ideas of modern 
natural science were either not knownatall or grasped 
only by a few. Oxygen had only been discovered in 
1774, and “ phlogiston” (not to speak of “ caloric ”) 
kept its place in nature from being understood. 
Electricity was much talked of, but the knowledge 
of it was to a great extent a group of disconnected 
items; geology was hardly born, and fossils were 
thought (as Keble, by the way, maintained years 
afterwards) to have been created just as they are 
found ; biology has been revolutionised—mainly, it 
may be remarked, by the verification of a hypothesis 
which was generally rejected for want of sufficient 
evidence until it was formed again and tested by 
Darwin; motor and sensory nerves were not dis- 
tinguishei till 1811; embryology did not get its 
present oundation till 1825. It may be noted that 
in his critcism of biology the President made very 
little of the present reaction to “ vitalism.” 


LOOKING at the present and future, Sir Michael 
Foster laid special stress on the international 
character of science, and on the need for the co- 
operation of the nations in scientific work—in 
Antarctic exploration, for instance, and in the 
preparation of an index of scientific literature. 
Unfortunately, the nationalism of Central and 
Eastern Europe has deprived such a work of much 
of its use. A predecessor of Sir Michael Foster's 
(if we remember aright) complained that anything 
published, even in the Russian language, is at once 
regarded as “known,” and workers in the same 
province of science are blamed for not knowing it. 
We believe that Czechs record their researches in 
Czech, and Hungarians in Magyar. If the literature 
of science is to be indexed, there really must be 
some limitation as to language. 


Tue sectional proceedings thus far have been of 
varied and extreme interest. We can note only the 
renewed protest in the Physics section against the mis- 
leading use of the term “law” in natural science—a 
use unequalled in sending controversialists off on 
false issues, whether they are opponents of theism 
or apologists; the very hopeful predictions from 
high authorities of the future of the Kent coalfield ; 
the indications ia the Economic section that the 
theory of effective consumption, which economists 
have so long demanded, is likely to be worked out 
inductively ; the impressive examination of the past 
and future of ocean steam navigation; and finally, 
the scheme for a bureau of ethnology, which may 
result in finding for the Imperial Institute a function 
which is useful as well as Imperial. 


THE decisive moment in the Trans- 

ABROAD. vaal crisis is very near as we write ; 

but there seems, on the whole, to be 

an increased hope of a pacific solution. On Tuesday 
the British despatch, sent as a result of the Cabinet 








Council held on the previous Friday, was published 
in full in Europe by the Transvaal Legation at 
Brussels. Her Majesty's Government decline to discuss 
the question of suzerainty, or to recognise in any way 
the claim of the Transvaal Republic to be a “sovereign 
international State.” But they demand the con- 
cessions which the Transvaal Government had pre- 
viously offered but had made subject to the 
recognition of that claim, viz. a five years’ 
franchise, a representation for the goldfields equal 
to one-fourth of the Raad, and the equality in 
Presidential and other elections of the new burghers 
with the old. They also demand that the English 
and Dutch languages shall be put on an equality 
in the debates of the Raad; and they agree 
to another conference, at Capetown, on the means 
of carrying out these reforms. They demand a 
speedy and definite reply, failing which they will 
solve the question themselves. This is not quite an 
ultimatum ; but, though our experiences of Trans- 
vaal diplomacy in the past suggest that the reply 
will not be speedy or definite, unofficial reports 
predict a pacific settlement. At any rate, the next 
word is with Pretoria, and the eagerness of the 
Government to keep up the mining industry points 
to peace. The danger, as before, is in the popular 
excitement on each side. 


THE court-martial at Rennes has stultified itself 
and exposed France to the indignation of the civil- 
ised world. Although the German Government 
went out of its way to reiterate its past exculpations 
of Captain Dreyfus, the tribunal followed the lead 
of the generals by five votes to two—effecting, 
however, an illogical compromise by recognising 
extenuating cifcumstances and reducing the death 
penalty to ten years’ imprisonment, which includes 
the period already served. Amid the shout of execra- 
tion that has gone up against her we notice only 
three significant exceptions: the Novoe Vremya of 
St. Petersburg, which doubtless speaks in the interest 
of the Franco-Russian alliance, and recognises in the 
generals the ruling power in France ; the organ of the 
Young Czechs at Prague, which regards the judgment 
as a defiance to all Germans; and the organ of the 
Jesuits at Rome. Even the Clericals of Belgium 
have joined in the general outcry, and the 
movement to boycott the Exhibition has arisen 
spontaneously and independently in England, 
Austria, Hungary, Belgium, Italy, Germany, and 
America all at once. Official Germany, indeed, knows 
no sentiment, and regards withdrawal as impolitic ; 
and official withdrawal is, of course, scarcely practic- 
able. But the verdict has for the time effectually 
isolated France. In itself it is an absurdity; for 
there can be no “extenuating circumstances” in 
treason when committed under the conditions in 
which Dreyfus is charged with committing it. Two 
of the members of the court-martial—the youngest 
—voted for acquittal; a third, it is said, was won 
over by the majority in view of the “insults to the 
Army” ascribed to the defence. 


THE most disquieting feature in the situation is the 
calmness with which the result has been received by 
the mass of the French people. Papers like the Libre 
Parole and the Intransigeant, of course, continue to 
cover the unhappy victim with foul but inept abuse. 
But the Débats and the Temps plead for pacification, 
and declare that Dreyfus may soon be pardoned, as 
if that could remove the stain on France; while 
the latter paper tells his defenders how much way 
they have made in the last year, and how their 
progress is shown even in the sentence of this 
court-martial as compared with that of 1894. 
Happily, the brave men who have brought 
France so far do not mean to rest. An appeal 
has been lodged to a Military Court of Revision 
(not to the Court of Cassation, which apparently has 
nothing to say unless “new facts” are discovered), 
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but no hope of a reversal of the judgment is enter- 
tained. M. de Pressensé declares that the decision is 
nullified by the omission of the court-martial to 
specify the conditions of police supervision under 
which Dreyfus is to be placed after his release; 
while M. Zola in the Aurore, at the end of an 
eloquent denunciation of the crime of Rennes, points 
out that, as things now stand, Germany has it in her 
power first to declare war with France and then to 
discredit the generals by publishing the documents 
which prove their incapacity or their crime. To 
prevent this, he suggested that the defence should 
ask for them at Rennes; now, the French Govern- 
ment should do so. If not, his own trial will take place 
at Versailles on November 23rd, and he will ask for 
them. This will be a “new fact” for the Court of 
Cassation, and the “fifth act” of the Dreyfus 
tragedy. 


THE Government apparently intends to do no- 
thing until after the trial before the Senate of M. 
Dérouléde and his fellow-plotters, which begins at the 
Luxembourg on Tuesday next. When that matter 
is settled perhaps a pardon may come; and senti- 
ment, if not justice, will be satisfied. By Tuesday, it 
may be hoped, the “siege of Fort Chabrol” will be over, 
the police having tardily discovered the simple and 
ingenious method by which the garrison obtained 
provisions in the dead of night from over the way. 
The inertness of the Ministry is a very disquieting 
sign of the times. General Gallifet, indeed, seems to be 
beginning to introduce much-needed reforms into 
the War Office secret service ; but we fail to see that 
the Government as a body is ready to cope with the 
dangers which threaten France. The President and 
the Premier are honest, but they are not fighters : 
MM. Millerand and de Lanessan and General Gallifet, 
the strongest of the body, are subordinates. And 
M. Méline’s group is lying in wait for the Ministry, 
and its leader is reconsidering the question of 
the immediate convocation of the Chamber, which 
the addition of the signatures of his group to those 
of the Monarchist and Nationalist deputies will 
probably avail to secure. Hitherto, as we said last 
week, he has been properly reluctant to aid the 
movement. 


THe Prussian Government continues to deal 
gently with the recalcitrant squirearchy of Prussia. 
It does not prevent the deposed officials, relieved of 
their functions because of their Parliamentary votes 
against the Canal Bill, from being welcomed home 
with torchlight processions—the Vorwiirts wonders, 
and so do we, what would happen if a Social 
Democratic journalist were thus received after 
committing a Press offence—and it is stated that it 
intends to do no more beyond intimating to officials 
generally that their position is incompatible with 
membership of the Agrarian League. This step, 
as the organ of that body remarks, will do the 
Canal Bill no good; but Herr von Miquel is in a 
perplexing position. He must save appearances 
after what the Kaiser has said, and he cannot 
permanently estrange the Prussian nobility and 
gentry, the pillars of the throne, or there will be a 
permanent anti-Ministerial majority in the Prussian 
Parliament until that most anomalous body shall 
have been drastically reformed. The outcome of 
the quarrel seems likely to be the exclusion of 
officials from Parliament. Whether the Prussian 
squires will prefer to hold office, or to represent 
their country, remains to be seen. But if the 
Prussian bureaucracy is to be made less political 
and more professional, a long step will have been 
taken towards strengthening the power of the 
Crown; and that is a consummation hardly to be 
desired by the Liberals of Germany. 


ANOTHER judicial farce has been in course of 


only, one expects such things in Servia and under 
the management of the ex-King Milan. The trial 
of the assassin Knezevitch, who attempted the life 
of the ex-King on July 6th, and of the leaders of 
the Radical party in Servia implicated by him since 
his arrest, is fortunately proceeding under the close 
supervision of the representatives of foreign Powers 
at the Servian capital; and Servia is amenable 
to discipline at the hands of her powerful 
neighbours. The indictment against the Radical 
leaders, charging them with conspiracy to upset 
the Government in the interests of the Kara- 
georgevitch dynasty, and in conjunction with a 
mysterious foreigner, ‘‘who must have been a 
Russian,” is built up out of statements made by 
Knezevitch, who during the first day’s proceedings 
retracted them, and presented himself as a dis- 
appointed office-seeker, a kind of Bosniak Guiteau. 
Nevertheless, the trial has proceeded, and he has 
modified his statement, though not so as to im- 
plicate the Radical leaders. What is otherwise 
alleged against them does not appear to exceed the 
bounds of ordinary political opposition as under- 
stood in Servia. The Servian Government has been 
warned both from Vienna and from St. Petersburg 
not to bring on a revolution which will necessitate 
foreign intervention ; and, even in the present semi- 
paralysed condition of the Dual Monarchy, we 
hardly suppose that the condemnation of the 
Radical leaders, who represent by far the largest 
section of the Servian population, will be permitted 
to take place and to endanger the peace of Eastern 
Europe. 


AMONG Mr. Heinemann’s announce- 
ments for the coming season we 
notice two important books on 
art—M. Michel’s “ Life of Rubens,” published here 
simultaneously with the French edition, and consist- 
ing of two large volumes containing several hundred 
illustrations in the text and eighty full-page plates, 
and Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse’s “ British Contemporary 
Artists” —studies of seven, among them Alma- 
Tadema, Millais, Watts, and Burne-Jones. Mr 
Heinemann is also publishing “A Life of John 
Donne,” by Edmund Gosse; some important books 
of travel, of which Mr. Cobbold's “ Kashgaria 
and the Pamirs” seems to be the most 
“actual”; and fiction by Mr. R. H. Hichens, Mr. 
Richard Harding Davis, and others.—Messrs. J. M. 
Dent & Co. announce a new picture-book for children, 
entitled “The Sculptor Caught Napping.” The 
charm of this is to be in the illustrations, which 
have been produced—we can hardly say drawn—by 
an ingeniously simple method, described in the book, 
which should make them look like reliefs. Mr. 
Theodore A. Cook gives the history of the work in 
an introduction.—* The Homes and Haunts of the 
Pilgrim Fathers,” illustrated by Mr. Charles Whym- 
per and written by Dr. MacKennal, is to be produced 
in a limited edition, and also in a still more limited 
édition de luxe. Subscriptions are received for it 
during this month, after which the price will be 
raised. The volume is published by the Religious 
Tract Society. 


LITERATURE. 


Lorp Warson, Lord Advocate 
under Mr. Disraeli’s Government 
from 1876 to 1879, and since that 
date a Lord of Appeal in Ordinary, was one of the 
greatest lawyers and makers of “ judge-made law” 
of his time.— Viscount Clifden had represented 
Kilkenny county in Parliament from 1857 to 1874. 
—Mr. Francis Peek was a munificent London 
philanthropist, whose name is preserved by the 
Board school prizes for Scripture knowledge, which 
are not the least of his benefactions.—Mr. Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, son of Mr. W. H. Vanderbilt and grand- 
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Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
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performance since Friday of last week in Belgrade ; 


which are depriving the workers in Bast London of a large amount in weekly wages. 
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son of “the Commodore,” had at one time been, 
probably, the richest man in existence. Like others 
of his family, he was a great collector of paintings; 
and he had been a generous benefactor to the city 
of New York.—M. Gaston Tissandier, founder and 
for many years editor of the French journal of 
popular science La Nature, had begun life as a 
student of chemistry, but had achieved fame as an 
aéronaut. In that capacity he did his Government 
good service during the siege of Paris; and he had 
achieved the distinction, shared only by Messrs. 
Glaisher and Coxwell, of having been farther away 
from the earth’s surface than any other human 
being. Less fortunate, however, than Mr. Coxwell, 
he did not bring back his companions alive. 


“A MORAL SEDAN,” 


——_+o+—_—_ 


TYNHE public opinion of the civilised world has 

spoken out with unexampled force and unani- 
mity with regard to the colossal iniquity of Rennes. 
We discuss elsewhere the verdict of the court- 
martial as it affects the man who, outside France, is 
universally regarded as a martyr and a hero. If 
Captain Dreyfus is to be pitied for the unutterable 
cruelties of which he has been the victim, he is also 
to be envied. Never in modern times has an 
accused man’s innocence been so universally ac- 
claimed and so universally believed in as is his. He 
carries with him to bis lonely cell the respect and 
the sympathy of all mankind. But what is to be 
said of France? When the verdict was first 
announced a week ago a general cry of horror and 
execration went up from all the centres cf the 
world’s civilisation. There was not a great city 
anywhere, outside the boundaries of France, that 
did not give free expression to the scorn 
and indignation which the Rennes judgment 
excited in every honest breast. Popular indigna- 
tion found relief not merely in heaping the 
bitterest invectives upon the French people, but in 
urging all manner of extreme measures for the 
purpose of punishing them for their share in a crime 
against humanity. The emotion which found ex- 
pression in these utterances was both natural and 
justifiable. Never has a great nation been more 
signally humiliated and shamed than France has 
been by the Dreyfus case. Her people profess to 
feel contempt for foreign opinion. They even 
imagine that they are avenging the wrongs they 
have suffered from their critics in other countries 
by openly setting the seal on their own shame. It 
is needless to point out that such a frame of mind 
as this is the forerunner of destruction. If it were 
really the case that France deliberately did wrong 
in order that she might outrage the feelings of the 
outer world, she would soon vanish from her place 
among the nations. We prefer to believe that this 
is not the case. She has sinned grievously, in 
blindness and passion, but she has not yet fallen 
to the depth of madness which leads the sufferer 
to rend his own flesh in order that he may offend 
the eye of his neighbour. 

The fall of France is, however, a very serious 
incident in the history of Europe. Nine-and-twenty 
years ago, when her military and material strength 
collapsed at Sedan, it was universally felt that a 
mighty change had suddenly occurred in the great 
Commonwealth of States. Nobody at that time 
could have imagined that September, 1899 would 
see France reeling under a heavier blow than that 
which fell upon her in September, 1870. Rennes has 
been her moral Sedan. It has seen the collapse of 
those moral forces on which she was able to pride 





herself, even when her capital was in the possession 
of the invader. And just as the disappearance of 
France from the ranks of the great military Powers 
has affected the political and material equilibrium of 
the world, so the proof which she has now given of 
her moral decadence denotes a grave change in that 
world in which ideas and principles are the dominant 
factors. Stripped of all its excrescences, we imagine 
that the result of the Rennes court-martial proves 
that militarism, inspired by clericalism, is for the 
moment the chief force among our neighbours. The 


judges of Dreyfus have returned a verdict against 


him at the bidding of their superior officers, the men 
who have deliberately defied justice and the civil 
law. Nor does there seem to be, among a large 
proportion of the French people, any doubt as to the 
right thus claimed by militarism to override the 
civil courts of justice. On the contrary, it is openly 
maintained that when the Army comes in collision 
with law, or with the rights of private individuals, 
the latter must go to the wall. The pékin, even 
when he sits in the Court of Cassation, is treated 
with contempt when he seeks to assert any truth 
that does not happen to be pleasing to the heads of 
the Army. No one can have studied the accounts of 
the trial at Rennes without being profoundly struck 
by the different treatment accorded by the Court to 
soldiers and civilians. Generals Mercier and Roget 
were allowed to interpose in the proceedings as they 
pleased, although they possessed no locus standi but 
that of witnesses. M. Labori, armed with all the 
privileges which attach to an advocate and member 
of the bar of France, was day by day treated as an 
intruder and openly insulted. Of course it will 
be said that this was in a _ military court, 
and that the cowardly subservience of Colonel 
Jouaust and his colleagues to the ring of Generals 
was merely proof of their devotion to French 
ideas of discipline. But we have to remember that 
the greater portion of the people of France ap- 
plauded the action of the court-martial, and 
positively enjoyed seeing the representatives of civil 


justice treated with open contempt by the swagger- 


ing wearers of the sabre. If any meaning is to be 
attached to this strange phenomenon, it is that the 
spirit of civil courage has fallen so low in France 
that the liberties of the nation are absolutely at the 
mercy of the Army. The desperate terror of foreign 
invasion, begotten of the events of 1870, has broughf® 
about a state of things in which liberty is sacrificed 
in order that the country may enjoy immunity from 
a purely imaginary danger. It is dificult to imagine 
a lower depth of demoralisation than that into which 
a country sinks when, in time of peace, it prefers 
the championship of soldiers like Mercier and 
Gonse to the leadership of the most eminent of its 
civilians. 

How are we to account for this melancholy fall 
of France, its unhappy sacrifice of all the principles 
dear to civilised men, to the fetish of militarism ? 
We believe that no small part of the responsibility 
for the degradation of the country must fall upon 
the Press. There are journals in France which in 
their candour, their courage, their insight into con- 
temporary history, are not to be surpassed in any 
country in the world. But, unfortunately, these are 
not the journals which are read by the people. 
The enormous majority of the inhabitants of the 
country are instructed day by day by newspapers 
whose conductors seem absolutely to ignore the 
virtue of truthfulness. They feed their readers 
upon lies so gross that it is difficult to understand 
the minds capable of accepting them as facts. At 
this very moment a good half of the people of 
France believe that Captain Dreyfus is a traitor, 
whose guilt has been amply established, and that 
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the only agitation which has been got up on his 
behalf has been organised by the expenditure of 
foreign gold. This is the story which they have 
been led to believe by the only newspapers that they 
ever read. It would be well if those journalists 
who still hold that truthfulness is a duty binding 
even upon the conductors of newspapers were to 
stigmatise in proper terms the miscreants who degrade 
and dishonour the Press by the odious and palpable 
falsehoods which they disseminate daily throughout 
the length and breadth of France. Until some 
means of placing these wretches in the pillory 
can be discovered there cannot be much hope 
of the recovery of France from the malady which 
has brought her so low. But behind the Press 
stands another potent agent of demoralisation— 
clericalism. It is the clericalism of the Generals 
trained in Jesuit schools that has made them so 
great a danger to society. We have no desire to 
imitate the example of the Anti-Semites by import- 
ing religious bitterness into the discussion of the 
question ; but it is impossible to ignore the melan- 
choly fact that clericalism has for years past given 
its aid to the military party in their attempt to 
destroy civil liberty in France. Gambetta’s declara- 
tion that clericalism was the enemy has been only too 
abundantly justified. 

Europe loses much in the moral effacement of 
France, even though that effacement is, as we trust, 
only temporary. When the common stock of human 
honour undergoes a sudden diminution, all mankind 
must feel the poorer. When a people who have 
long played a great part in history place their 
personal freedom and civic rights at the mercy of an 
unscrupulous military caste, the liberties of the 
world suffer a sensible loss. The real tragedy of 
Rennes is the tragical humiliation of the French 
people. That they are apparently blind to that 
humiliation only makes their fall the greater. They 
will have to pay a terrible penalty for their grievous 
error. The “ Great Avenger ’ of whom Lowell sang 
may seem for the moment to be silent; but history 
has taught us that sooner or later an inevitable 
judgment overtakes the nation that has sinned, and 
that the longer chastisement is delayed, the more 
terrible it is when it comes. Even amid the natural 
scorn and indignation which have filled the minds of 
all of us during the past week, there ought to be 
room for a feeling of pity for a people who have laid 
up for themselves so dread a day of reckoning. Nor 
can we ever forget that, even in the height of their 
delirium of injustice, the French have shown that 
they had amongst them a band of heroes who stood 
on the side of righteousness and truth at a time 
when Heaven itself seemed to have turned traitor to 
the sacred cause. It is in this faithful remnant of 
noble and heroic souls that the only hope of France 
can now be found. 








THE CRISIS AGAIN. 





\ 7 E have again to write on affairs in the Trans- 

vaal without being able to deal with the 
chief event of the week. Last week the result of 
the Cabinet Council on Friday was not made known 
until after this journal had gone to press. This 
week we have no authentic information as to the 
answer of the Transvaal Government to Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s latest despatch. Upon one point, however, 
it is easy to express an opinion. The despatch of 
yesterday week, which we take it was the despatch 
of the Cabinet as a whole rather than of the Colonial 
Secretary, ought to put an end to the possibility of 
war between this country and the Transvaal. The 





English Government in that despatch carefully 
reduced their demands upon Mr. Kruger to a 
minimum. They eliminated the ominous suggestions 
contained in Mr, Chamberlain’s previous despatch, 
as to further demands which they had to make upon 
the Boers, and restricted themselves to the question 
of the franchise. They did not even name that un- 
blessed word suzerainty, but contented themselves 
with a clear and emphatic repudiation of the un- 
tenable pretensions of the Transvaal to the rank of 
a sovereign independent State. Mr. Kruger ought 
not to find any difficulty in accepting this latest 
English proposal. It is true that a foolish attempt 
is being made in this country to charge Ministers 
with a thimble-rigging trick in connection with 
their last declaration to the Boers. Mr. Chamberlain, 
we are told, has dexterously taken advantage of the 
concentration of public attention upon other issues, 
in order to substitute a five for a seven years’ 
franchise as the subject to be considered in con- 
ference at Cape Town. Seeing that the offer of a 
five years’ franchise was actually made by President 
Kruger, and that such a franchise was demanded 
by Sir Alfred Milner at Bloemfontein, it is more 
than a little difficult to see how this preposterous 
statement can be upheld. Mr. Chamberlain has 
many things to answer for in connection with 
the Transvaal. He has committed more blunders 
than can easily be enumerated; but he is certainly 
not chargeable with the trick imputed to him 
by The Manchester Guardian. It was natural 
that this country should assume that, as Mr. Kruger 
had himself offered a five years’ franchise to the 
Uitlanders, he really meant what he said. That he 
had withdrawn the offer everybody knew. But such 
an offer when once made cannot be forgotten, and 
it would have been ridiculous if the Colonial Secre- 
tary, in his communication to the Transvaal Govern- 
ment, had gone back to the abandoned and wholly 
unsatisfactory proposal of a seven years’ qualification 
for the franchise. 

We cannot bring ourselves to believe that Mr. 
Kruger will decline the proposal which has now 
been made to him. If he should do so then he, or 
the war party among the Boers, will have committed 
an act of folly that must effectually alienate any 
sympathy that may hitherto have been felt for them 
in this country. If our Cabinet at its meeting last 
week had determined to play the game of the South 
African League, and of that advanced party which 
regards Mr. Chamberlain as its chief, then we could 
hardly have blamed the Boers for rejecting the 
British proposal. But fortunately the Cabinet has 
proved wiser than the Colonial Secretary. It has 
not allowed itself to be drawn away from the ground 
taken up by Sir Alfred Milner at Bloemfontein. 
The High Commissioner confined his demands to 
the franchise, and Ministers have resolutely followed 
his example. They have neither talked, as Mr. 
Chamberlain did, of indefinite questions that must 
still remain open between ourselves and the Trans- 
vaal, nor have they given any countenance to the 
wild talk of the Uitlander press about disarming 
the Boers, and making other impossible and un- 
justifiable conditions before agreeing to peace. 
They have, therefore, acted with the good faith that 
a British Government ought to show as a matter of 
course. The demand made in Friday’s despatch was 
practically the demand which Sir Alfred Milner made 
some months ago at Bloemfontein. It was made 
with the greater show of reason, seeing that in the 
interval President Kruger had—upon conditions— 
agreed to that demand. It is true that we had 
refused the conditions, but as they had no immediate 
bearing upon the question of the franchise we could 
not be required to regard them as being an essential 
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part of the President’s franchise proposals. It seems 
to us that the terms we have offered to the Trans- 
vaal are not unreasonable, and it is most earnestly 
to be hoped that this view of them will commend 
itself to the Boers themselves. So far as the ques- 
tion of the suzerainty is concerned, it is to be noted, 
as we have already pointed out, that the word itself 
is not mentioned in Mr. Chamberlain’s last despatch. 
Her Majesty’s Ministers have contented themselves 
with a simple re-affirmation of the paramountcy of 
this country in South Africa. From this position no 
English Government can recede. It is a position 
forced upon us by circumstances, even if it were not 
guaranteed to us under the Convention of 1884. The 
Boers would make a fatal mistake if they refused 
to acquiesce in our determination to maintain the 
status quo, and to suffer no abridgment of our un- 
doubted rights. 

For the moment it rests with Mr. Kruger, and 
not with anybody in this country, to decide the 
question of peace or war. Those who are anxious 
that justice should be done to the Transvaal will 
make it their business to see that he has fair play, 
and that, if he now assents to the proposal of the 
Government, no fresh demands are sprung upon him, 
and nothing is done to affect the independence of 
the Transvaal so far as the management of its 
internal affairs are concerned. Both Sir Alfred 
Milner and Mr. Chamberlain have pressed for a 
five years’ franchise as being the very means by 
which that independence can be best preserved. 
When the Uitlanders have been accorded the 
means of defending themselves in the Raad the 
last pretext for any outside intervention on their 
behalf will have disappeared. This is the view 
of the question which Mr. Kruger, * he is wise, 
will adopt. It is only by adopting it that 
he can have any hope of retaining the sympathy of 
any portion of the English people. He will commit 
the gravest of errors if he should either refuse 
outright or evade the plain and simple pro- 
proposal which has now been made to him by her 
Majesty’s Ministers. That Mr. Chamberlain has 
made many deplorable blunders in his management 
of the Transyaal negotiations, and that to his lack of 
tact and temper the tension which has prevailed of 
late is chiefly to be attributed, cannot be denied. 
But so far as the latest proposals of Ministers are 
concerned they are not only reasonable in them- 
selves, but have been stated in a reasonable and 
moderate manner, and the Boers ought to have the 
courage and the wisdom to accept them. 








RAILWAY AUTOCRATS AND OLIGARCHS. 





MONG Lord Rosebery’s minor talents is one 
which may well make him the envy of the 
journalist. He can take any subject, however 
unpromising, and make it the peg for an amusing 
as well as a suggestively instructive speech. One 
of the personages in an early novel of Mr. J. M. 
Barrie’s undertook, if we remember aright, to write 
an article on a straw on the window-sill, and the 
article was a success. Lord Rosebery’s subjects are 
at the other end of the scale; but they are sometimes 
the kind of matter which suggests to most of us no 
immediate reflections that are not absolutely thread- 
bare. ‘“ When I see the St. Gotbard tunnel,” a very 
able and cultivated traveller once said, “all I feel 
inclined to say is ‘Ah!’” The coal-mining in- 
dustry and the British railway system, taken en bloc, 
affect many highly cultivated people with the same 
sort of feeling. They are stupendous, and their 








salient features may be dealt with in a schoolboy’s 
exercise in composition or in a philosophical history 
of civilisation, but in no work of intermediate 
scale. Lord Rosebery, however, has managed to 
find suggestiveness in each. At Bishop Auck- 
land, on Friday of last week, the new miners’ 
hospital opened up lines of thought, which we 
trust his audience have followed since, on the 
qualified desirableness of the export trade in coal, 
and the chances of the failure of that mineral, or its 
displacement as a fuel—on which, however, no more 
need here be said. But at Carlisle next day he 
opened up two rather more “actual” subjects, the 
comparative merits of the English and American 
systems of railway travel, and the perennial but 
futile discussion of the means to be used for making 
the Southern lines keep their times. And the lines 
he suggested are worth following up. 

The unpunctuality of the Southern lines, as Lord 
Rosebery intimated, is a question of terminal 
facilities in the main. The number of railway 
passengers has doubled in twenty years; but the 
carrying capacity of the suburban lines has reached 
its limit: in one notable case, the last possible 
extension has been made by an ingenious widening 
of the trains. Unless the lines are multiplied and 
the stations and their yards enlarged, which, as Lord 
Rosebery says, will cost millions—there are no means 
of doing any more. Here, as in most other cuses, 
American experience gives no help. We question if 
any American city, even New York, has so 
much suburban traffic on its railway lines, properly 
so called, as Manchester; and even in New York 
much of it gets away by water, in the first instance, 
to the Jersey City termini, and to Staten Island. 
Many American lines leading from the great cities 
must be in the comfortable, if unremunerative, posi- 
tion in which the Great Central stands alone in 
London—that of having no suburban traffic at all, 
or, at least, none to speak of. There is no need for 
expensive and overcrowded stations close to the 
business quarters of the city, with the yards in 
which the trains are made up four or five miles off. 
The suburban population goes in and out by trolly 
cars or by the Elevated, or, at least, finds its way to 
a semi-suburban terminus instead of having the 
train brought close to its doors. The scale of the 
country, so far, has kept suburban and through 
traffic very much apart, and they are not likely to 
get mixed now. And England will end as America 
began—with the short-distance traffic diverted to 
light railways or road tramways. 

Indeed, as Lord Rosebery pointed out, the 
American and English railway problems differ so 
widely that instructive comparisons are hardly 
possible. In goods traffic the chief American 
problem is commonly to carry large quantities of 
(generally) homogeneous produce over long dis- 
tances and not necessarily at high speed; the 
English problem is to get very mixed traffic rapidly 
over very much shorter distances, often at a speed 
approaching that of an express. The English 
problem in passenger traffic is to carry passengers 
for comparatively short distances and to get rid 
of them rapidly. The American distances are so 
long that the extra minutes at a station are a 
trifle; and so the trains can be built with fewer 
exits and better arranged passenger space. The 
high speeds of the English lines have been 
beaten in America, where steep gradients are 
much fewer relatively to the total length of the 
lines, and speed is more imperative. The check 
system of baggage, exasperating as it is to the 
Englishman who likes to dress for dinner, prevents 
that crowding on the departure platform, or those 
detentions on the arrival platform, which cumber 
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‘inglish termini and are one cause of the unpunctu- 
ality of trains. The mere size of America makes it 
almost imperative for the traveller who is going, say, 
from a point in Massachusetts to a point in Mary- 
land to consult an expert as to the best route—in 
other words, to buy his ticket from a passenger 
igent, which relieves the station again. And, finally, 
the American, where he has to do with offi ials, is 
proverbially a much more patient and manageable 
being than the average Englishman. 

This being so, America has probably not much 
to teach us ia railway management, unless we can 
bring ourselves to adopt American ways. Travellers 
on the South-Eastern or South-Western are apt to 
long for a beneficent despot, an autocrat trained 
from boyhood in railway matters, who shall displace 
the inexpert oligarchs of the directorate and their 
able but hidebvund advisers, and shall concentrate 
the resources of the line on the improvement 
of its service. Such an expert, of course, might 
do a good many things unusual in England. 
He might—and very likely would—adopt that 
system permanently for the South-Eastern which at 
present it only adopts in a fog: he might have 
separate sets of trains from Charing Cross and 
Cannon Street, with an interchange of traffic at 
London Bridge. He might remodel Waterloo so 
that its principal main line platform was not a mere 
survival from a wholly different ground-plan, and 
the rest were more accessible. He might possibly 
find means, by multiplication of sidings some- 
where down the line, to relieve it of the trains 
which are only filled in the morning and even- 
ing, but which run up and down and block each 
other a'l day because there is no place where 
they can stand still. But if American experience is 
any guide, he would work for the abstract glory of 
the line rather than for the good of the passengers, 
a3 is the way with autocrats in general. He might 
build engines which would keep time under any 
circumstances ; they would make him a name; but 
his taste would probably run to corridor expresses 
with picturesque titles and “ record’ speeds, to races 
to the North and multiplied “ limiteds,” rather than 
to such prosaic conveniences as horse and carriage 
expresses or suburban fast trains. Finally—if 
again we can trust American experience — he 
would charge a good deal more to revenue than 
the shareholders would like. The New York Central 
has a surplus this quarter of 1,600,000 dollars or so; 
but the dividend remains at the 4 per cent. per 
annum of 1895 and 1896. And he would be even 
more impervious to criticism, or to the remonstrances 
of the Board of Trade, than any directorate known to 
English railway history. On the whole, we agree 
with Lord Rosebery. We prefer our very modified 
oligarchs to the railway autocrats of the United 
States. 








THE INFAMOUS VERDICT. 





FTER the verdict at Rennes General Mercier 
paid a visit to Colonel Jonaust. No doubt he 
expressed the fervent thankfulness of the criminal 
to the advocate who had got him off. Colonel 
Jouaust was an advocate throughout the trial, never 
a judge. In one of his letters to the Daily Mail 
Mr. G. W. Steevens said it made his blood boil to 
hear that the tribunal was not impartial. Childlike 
Mr. Steevens! With the frantic bias of the Presi- 
dent staring him in the face every day, he thought 
this court-martial was honestly trying the case of 
Dreyfus v. Mercier. The blood of Mr, Steevens 
might boil at the suggestion that the judges could 








not acquit innocence which had been maligned by 
their superiors; all the same, they have not acquitted 
it. The majority of the Court were resolved from the 
outset not to acquit, come what might. The Temps 
blandly assures us that if the Dreyfusards had not at- 
tacked the generals, acquittal would have been certain. 
Pray how were they to fight the case without attack- 
ing the generals? Dreyfus is the martyr of a 
deliberate plot. How prove this without showing 
up the plotters? Moreover, Mercier himself sub- 
mitted the real issue. ‘‘Kither Dreyfus is guilty 
or I am.” He kaew that the only way to 
avert aun acquittal was to challenge the judges to 
condemn himself. He confessed to fraud with bare- 
faced cynicism. Yes, he had broken the law by 
submitting secret documents to the court-martial in 
1894. Yes, he had abstracted one of those doca- 
ments from the secret dossier and destroyed it. Yes, 
he had tried to slip into the dossier in this last trial 
another fraud by Du Paty de Clam. Eh bien! 
What then? Would the judges dare to say that he 
and not Dreyfus was a criminal? They did not 
dare. 

M. Zola says he learned with the deepest mis- 
giving that the Court of Cassation had remitted 
the case to another military tribunal. Many Drey- 
fusards, on the other hand, were sanguine. So clear 
a head as M. Cornély’s could see no danger. “The 
innocent are not condemned twice,” he wrote, with 
unconscious irony. With the irresistible facts before 
them, seven French officers could not again con- 
demn a brother officer for the crime of the un- 
speakable Esterhazy. Alas! the psychology of 
Colonel Jouaust had not entered into M. Cornély’s 
calculations. Of what avail to prove to Colonel 
Jouaust that Esterhazy wrote the bordereau—that 
he had confessed to the authorship? Had not a 
court-martial acquitted him upon this very charge? 
When Senator Trarieux called that acquittal a farce, 
he was trounced by the indignant President for 
assailing the chose jugée. This point is interesting, 
for it betrays the rooted determination of this 
servant of the General Staff—this officer, whose 
impartiality was vouched for by Mr. Steevens’s 
boiling blood—to ignore the judgment of the 
Supreme Court. The Supreme Court, brushing 
aside the chose jugée, declared that all the 
facts connected with the bordereau tended to show 
that it was written by Esterhazy. Hsterhazy, 
therefore, was the traitor who had delivered the 
d>)cuments enumerated by the bordereau to a foreign 
agent. It follows that when the Supreme Court 
submitted to the court-martial the question of the 
communication of documents, it directed the inferior 
tribunal in spirit, though not in express words, to 
convict Esterhazy and not Dreyfus. That did not 
suit the chivalric Jouaust, for his friend Mercier could 
not be saved on such terms. So every time the 
defence strove to establish Esterhazy as the culprit, 
the President steadily baulked the operation, and 
when General Billot had the impudence to suggest 
that even if Esterhazy were guilty, that would only 
prove that Dreyfus was his accomplice, the impartial 
judge who stirred the sympathetic veins of Mr, 
Steevens refused to let the defence demand General 
Billot’s reasons for this monstrous hypothesis. 

It is pathetic now to recall the hopes which were 
built upon this monument of impartiality. The 
very first day betrayed his inveterate animus; but 
that was ascribed to a desire not to let his sympathy 
with the innocent be too apparent. When he 
allowed General Roget to direct the trial, insult the 
witnesses for the defence, interject speeches which 
had nothing to do with the point at issue, it was 
said, “Oh, the President must give the generals all 
the rope they want, so that they may not accuse 
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him afterwards of having suppressed their evidence!” 
So tenacious were the optimists of this figment of 
Colonel Jouaust’s humanity and independence that 
even after the verdict it was actually asserted 
that he had voted in the minority! Not even 
his introduction of the swindling scamp Cernusky 
as a foreign witness for the prosecution, and his 
refusal to issue a commission to take the depo- 
sitions of Colonel Schwartzkoppen and Colonel 
Panizzardi, availed to shake this confidence in 
his uprightness. It seemed incredible that any 
sane man, even a French colonel under the eyes of 
his generals, could deliberately sin against the 
light; so the apparition of Cernusky was supposed 
to be the quietus of Beaurepaire; and the refusal 
to ask the Attachés for their conclusive testimony 
was the unmerited grace of a foregone judgment 
for acquittal. We see this Jouaust now in his 
true character as the martinet of discipline who 
would condemn the innocent by the score if his 
superiors gave the order. We understand his curt 
interruptions of Picquart, who represents so different 
an ideal of military duty—Picquart, who refused 
to hush up the infamous secret that kept Dreyfus 
in a living grave. 

That noble example bore fruit even in this court- 
martial. The partisans of crime cannot hide their 
bitter chagrin at the attitude of the minority. Two 
brave officers, Captain Beauvais and Captain Parfait, 
the youngest of the judges, refused to blacken their 
souls with the crowning infamy. Throughout the 
trial Captain Beauvais had disquieted the generals 
by the pertinence of his questions, his clear grasp of 
all the issues, and his soldierly disgust at naked 
fraud. The singular performances of the documents, 
even the documents adduced at the trial, did not 
escape his criticism. When some of them dis- 
appeared, he inquired after their welfare with a 
biting irony which must have astonished the dis- 
ciplinarian in the chair. Here was an upright 
soldier, as fearless as Captain Freystaetter, whose 
character the infamous Mercier strove in vain to 
smirch. The names of Beauvais and Parfait will 
live in that scroll which alone preserves the honour 
of the French Army—the scroll made illustrious by 
Picquart, Freystaetter, Hartmann, Ducros, Sebert, 
Carvalho, Bernheim, the little band of military heroes 
who sacrificed everything for justice, for the sake of 
a comrade traduced and hounded to ruin by criminals 
in epaulettes. The minority of the court-martial 
could not wring acquittal from the henchmen of the 
General Staff, but they secured the astonishing 
proviso of “extenuating circumstances,” which 
damned the conviction as a moral absurdity. They 
won this victory because a wavering colleague 
threatened to vote for acquittal if the treason of 
Dreyfus were not flatly contradicted by the verdict. 
[t is a verdict which practically says, “ Knowing 
Dreyfus to be innocent, we condemn him to please 
the generals.” Pilate had at least the grace not 
to affect any belief in the treason of Jesus. We can 
imagine the loathing that even he would feel for 
the scheming cowardice of the five judges who 
prostituted truth at Rennes. 








FINANCE. 





AFTER the scare of last week there has been 
naturally some recovery in prices this week. 

The calmness with which the Paris Bourse received 
the Rennes verdict has helped to strengthen 
markets. Moreover, the Stock Exchange settle- 
ment which began on Tuesday morning showed that 
there was practically no speculative account for the 
rise open in Witwatersrandt shares; while even in 








West Australian shares the speculative account was 
immensely reduced. Money was much more plenti- 
ful, also, than at the preceding two settlements, and 
the rates in some cases were stiff, especially in the 
West Australian market. Still, there was no diffi- 
culty in carrying over accounts. Lastly, the hopes 
of a peaceful settlement in the Transvaal have been 
maintained. But though there is a recovery from 
the panicky fall of last week, there is exceedingly little 
business doing. Practically the state of things in 
South Africa is paralysing the Stock Exchange and 
indisposing every person to venture upon new 
risks. In the American department likewise a 
good deal of caution is now being observed. Owing 
to the great activity of trade, the demand for money 
to move the crops, and the speculation that has been 
going on for so long, money is in exceptional re- 
quest; and at the same time very large amounts 
are being withdrawn from New York for the in- 
terior. Therefore the surplus reserves held by the 
banks are growing smaller and smaller every 
day and rates are sharply rising. Naturally this 
warns operators to beware. The hesitation in New 
York is very naturally reflected in London. But 
while there is this unwillingness to engage in new 
risks, there is equal unwillingness to sell. The 
same thing practically is true of all departments. In 
trade proper the prosperity is as great as ever. Ship- 
building is going on at the same rate, and there are 
signs that the trade continues to expand and is 
likely to go on expanding for some time yet. 

The Money Market is fairly steady, and there 
are plentiful funds for all purposes. But the market 
really is not very well supplied, and anything 
unexpected and untoward might cause very consid- 
erable tightness. But if war is avoided, and New York 
does not require very large shipments, it is quite 
possible that the autumn may pass without as much 
stringency as now seems probable. A 4 per cent. 
Bank of England rate may be found quite sufficient. 
It is difficult as yet to form any very definite opin- 
ion. For the most stringent time in the Money 
Markets both of New York and Berlin would not 
be till the end of this month. It looks at present as 
if gold would have to be imported into New York, so 
small are the funds which the banks can use, and it 
seems certain that there will be very considerable 
stringency in Berlin a couple of weeks hence; but 
whether very much gold will have to be taken from 
New York remains to be seen. Apart from South 
Africa, New York, and Berlin, there will, of course, 
be the usual autumnal requirements. It is expected 
that the Egyptian demand for gold will be some- 
what larger than it was last year. It is probable 
that gold may have to go to South Africa, and 
possibly gold may go in small amounts to the Far 
East and to other places. But these autumnal 
demahds recur every year and would not of them- 
selves have much effect upon the market. It is the 
exceptional demands, such as would be created by 
war with the Transvaal or great stringency in New 
York or Berlin, that would compel the bank rate to 
advance very sharply. Meantime the India Council 
continues to sell its drafts wonderfully well. It 
offered for tender on Wednesday 50 lacs, and the 
applications exceeded 1,352 lacs. The whole amount 
offered was disposed of at rates ranging from Is. 4,';d. 
to ls. 4.°,d. per rupee. Subsequently 6? lacs were 
sold by private contract at prices ranging from 
ls. 4,..,d. to ls. 4id. per rupee. Next week 50 lacs 
will again be offered. 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 





By A MERE OUTSIDER, 


ATURDAY.—I do not remember for a long time 
past such anxiety with regard to the result of 

a Cabinet Council as that which prevailed in London 
yesterday. It seemed to be universally felt that the 
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most critical stage in the history of a critical 
question had been reached, and that the meeting of 
the Cabinet would determine in what direction the 
national policy would henceforward move—towards 
peace or towards war. The crisis brought up to 
London a considerable number of politicians who, 
under ordinary circumstances, would still have 
been holiday-making. As it Lappens, the chief clubs 
of both political parties are closed, so that the 
members of the Carlton had to coalesce with their 
younger brothers of the Junior Carlton, whilst 
members of Brooks’s and the Reform were gathered 
at the Devonshire Club. Cabinet Ministers could 
not even fly to their usual refuge at the Athena:um, 
for that club also is closed. It was, therefore, in 
unusual places that politicians met and eagerly dis- 
cussed the chances of the situation. 

Not until after dinner was any authentic in- 
formation procurable as to the decisions of the 
Cabinet. It was known before then, however, that 
no irrevocable step had been taken by the Govern- 
ment, and that the door was still open to a com- 
promise. This was an immense relief to those who 
had feared that the South African League and its 
emissaries in this country were about to carry every- 
thing before them. It is clear this morning that 
the Cabinet has taken a middle course, and has not 
permitted itself to be hurried into war. It has re- 
solved to strengthen the garrisons in South Africa— 
a step the necessity of which can hardly be disputed 
in face of the late debate in the Raad and the some- 
what unmanly panic on the borders of the British 
possessions. So many Boers still labour under 
delusions as to the reality of the material supremacy 
of this country that it is by no means undesirable 
that they should have an object lesson in the shape 
of a large addition to the strength of the Queen's 
forces in Natal and at the Cape. But the reinforce- 
ment does not bring our army in South Africa up 
to war strength, and it consequently does not imply 
that hostilities are regarded by the Government as 
being inevitable. 

The further action of the Cabinet appears to 
have been restricted to the authorisation of a 
fresh despatch to the Government at Pretoria, 
putting certain definite questions with regard to 
the concessions offered by Mr. Kruger on the 
franchise question, and requesting that an answer 
may be given to these questions without any un- 
necessary loss of time. Until that despatch is 
published, it cannot be decided whether Ministers 
have joined the aggressive party at the Cape on 
the question of the suzerainty, or have confined 
themselves to matters that were raised at the 
Bloemfontein Conference. All that is known at 
present is that there is still an opportunity for 
the voice of diplomacy to be heard before the 
thunder of the cannon drowns every other sound. 

Within a couple of hours the Dreyfus court- 
martial will be at an end. It would be idle to specu- 
late on the result. To an Englishman, accustomed 
to English ideas of justice, it would be monstrous to 
suppose that the result was in doubt, for not a 
particle of evidence has been forthcoming to estab- 
lish the guilt of the martyr of the Ile du Diable. 
But before the verdict is given I may note the fact 
that those who have for years past taken the keenest 
interest in the “ affaire,” and who have long been con- 
vinced of the innocence of the victim, were last night 
filled with fear as to the action of the court-martial. 
They believed that the influence of the General Staff 
was so great that no body of officers would dare to 
return an honest judgment. Whether this is the 
case or not, a few hours will determine. In any case, 
the fact that this conviction prevailed so largely is 
worthy of being noted. 

Sunday.—Alas! that which yesterday seemed to 
be a monstrous impossibility is to-day an accom- 
plished fact. Five perjured cowards, with the 
henceforth infamous Jouaust at their head, have 
deliberately forsworn themselves, and returned a 
verdict of guilty against a man of whose innocence 





they are fully conscious, because they dared not 
resist the bullying of the criminals of the General 
Staff. The human intellect can hardly measure 
the depth of poltroonery to which these five officers 
of the French Army have sunk. Two only of the 
seven judges of Dreyfus have had the courage to 
stand on the side of justice. All honour to them. 
But their courage, though it has saved the victim 
from a renewal of the tender mercies of the un- 
speakable Lebon, has not saved the honour of the 
General Staff. The last vestige of that honour was 
destroyed by the judgment of the majority of the 
court-martial. There is still a sense of justice left 
in France, as the judgment of the Court of Cassation 
proves, but Frenchmen are face to face with the 
unpleasant fact that justice itself is at the mercy 
of the forgers and perjurers who, clanking their 
sabres in the Court House at Rennes, have succeeded 
in bringing about this renewed triumph of injustice 
and falsehood. 

I am old enough to remember the day when all 
England was waiting in breathless suspense for the 
verdict upon the poisoner Palmer. More than forty 
years have passed since then, but never in those 
forty years has there been an occasion when the 
result of a criminal trial has been awaited with any- 
thing like the same anxiety. Yesterday, however, 
brou.;ht back one’s recollections of forty years ago. 
On this occasion it was not England, but the whole 
civilised world, that waited impatiently for the 
utterance of the court-martial at Rennes. No- 
thing was more remarkable than the evidences 
of the strained suspense which prevailed all over 
London yesterday afternoon, as the judgment 
of the court was delayed. When, at last, it 
came it was as though a thunderbolt had fallen. 
For a moment everybody seemed to be stupefied ; 
and then there burst forth an irrepressible cry of 
horror and rage, which went far to prove that those 
who speak of our race as unemotional deceive them- 
selves. Men’s voices broke as they tried to give 
utterance to their feelings; many did not dare to 
speak. Their tear-filled eyes and quivering lips 
spoke for them with an unwonted eloquence. I 
have never seen anything like it before. I trust I 
shall never see anything like it again. It is, perhaps, 
better not to speak of the sentiments which found 
utterance when the first moments of almost tragical 
intensity had passed. The most ignorant and thick- 
skinned Jew-baiter in France would have blushed 
for his country when he heard the words of savage 
scorn that fell from every mouth. And the verdict 
of London upon a shame-stricken nation has already 
been re-echoed from the capital of every civilised 
country in the world. Colossal as the vanity and 
ignorance of the majority of the French people may 
be, they cannot be quite insensible to the fact that, 
for the moment, the world seems to them as a leper 
race. 

Monday.—It is refreshing to read the newspapers 
to-day, and to see how universal is the execration of 
the men responsible for the crime of Saturday. It 
is, perhaps, still more refreshing to observe that 
even in France the significance of the step taken 
by Jouaust and his confederates when awarding 
“extenuating circumstances” to Dreyfus is under- 
stood. If Captain Dreyfus were guilty, a court- 
martial would never have dared to declare that 
there were mitigating circumstances. This declara- 
tion means that Jouaust and his four accomplices 
acknowledge that they have perjured themselves at 
the bidding of their superior officers, but in the vain 
hope of appeasing an outraged world, return a 
verdict that is plainly contradictory and illogical 
from every possible point of view. 

There is no doubt that a widespread feeling of 
sympathy with the proposal to boycott the Paris 
Exhibition exists in this country as well as abroad. 
Of course if the French Government should be 
courageous enough to stand by the great cause of 
justice and to defy the military conspirators who 
have poisoned the wells of truth, the case would be 
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different. But just as men are entitled to punish 
individuals who have offended grievously against 
the universal code of honour by “cutting” them, so 
a nation which has been guilty of this offence may 
very properly be made to feel its shame by the 
withdrawal from it of the countenance of the world. 
The Débats, which was once a power in French 
journalism, is for closing the whole question with the 
verdict of Saturday, on the plea that “ France has 
other matters demanding her attention.” This is as 
if a wife caught by her husband in flagrante delicto 
were to try to silence his reproaches by saying that 
it was time for her to order his dinner! There is no 
duty which weighs so imperatively upon the French 
people at this moment as that of recovering their 
lost honour. 

It is a striking illustration of the depth of 
feeling aroused here as elsewhere by the outrage 
at Rennes that for the moment the chances of war 
or peace in South Africa have almost ceased to be 
discussed. Upon the whole, this is of advantage to 
the cause of peace. 

Tuesday.—I am glad to find that a rumour is 
being circulated to the effect that Mr. Chamberlain 
did not get his own way in the Cabinet on Friday. 
All Cabinets are, of course, unanimous in their 
decisions. When they cease to be unanimous those 
who break the unanimity must resign. But though 
the decision of last Friday was unanimous, I am 
told that it was a decision suggested by Lord 
Salisbury rather than Mr. Chamberlain, and that 
it distinctly makes for peace. Mr. Kruger has been 
pressed for a speedy and definite answer to the 
questions that have been put to him, but those 
questions are based upon his own proposals with 
regard to the franchise and do not raise any debate- 
able points of a different order. If this be true it 
is good news indeed. The feeling grows stronger 
every day that our negotiations with the Trans- 
vaal Government have been grossly mismanaged, 
and that the anger and bitterness which are being 
displayed by the Boers are largely the creation of 
the Colonial Office. If Mr. Kruger will forget Mr. 
Chamberlain on the one side and his own Jingo 
party on the other, all may yet be well. But we 
shall owe no thanks to the Colonial Secretary if 
we escape without war. 

Sir William Butler was in town yesterday. He 
was eagerly questioned by his friends as to the state 
of matters at the Cape, but naturally reserved his 
opinions for his chiefs, with whom he had a long 
interview at the War Office. A friend at the Cape 
has sent me an extract from an article by a Catholic 
clergyman in South Africa, in which a contrast is 
drawn between Sir William Butler and Mr. Chamber- 
lain. “History,” says the writer of this article, 
“will prefer the man of war who counselled peace, 
to the man of peace who schemed for war.” 

Wednesday.—The despatch of last Friday to the 
Transvaal Government confirms the rumours of the 
week. Mr. Chamberlain has clearly not had it all 
his own way in the Cabinet. Instead of opening up 
those new issues with which the Colonial Secretary 
threatened the Boers two weeks ago, the despatch 
strictly confines itself to the question of the 
franchise, coupled with a firm refusal to open up 
the question of the status quo. One can only hope 
that wisdom will guide the footsteps of Mr. Kruger, 
and that he will be able to induce his countrymen 
to meet the views of the English Government with 
regard to the franchise, those views being identical 
with his own. Still, the position is manifestly 
critical, though happily not so critical as the panic- 
mongers assume to-day. 

As usual when any question excites the public 
mind violently a govud deal of nonsense is being 
written and spoken just now with regard to France. 
Our able editors have “ opened the Balaam box and 
given the asses a holiday,” as Christopher North put 
it in his rude but effective way; and columns of 
more or less foolish letters are being printed in the 
papers on the subject of the boycotting of the 





Exhibition next year. No wise man would suggest 
that anything like official action should be taken 
against France. It is perfectly true that the 
Dreyfus case concerns the domestic affairs of the 
Republic, and it is not for the English or any other 
Government to intervene officially in a matter which 
has no political consequence for outside nations. 
But, on the other hand, it must be remembered 
that the verdict at Rennes has affronted the con- 
science of the civilised world, and private individuals 
are entitled to express their abhorrence not merely of 
the verdict itself but of the acquiescence of the great 
mass of the French people in that outrageous viola- 
tion of justice. Frenchmen do not read foreign 
newspapers, and it is consequently very difficult to 
convince them of the view which impartial persons 
abroad take of the crime against humanity of which 
the Rennes court-martial has been guilty. The 
world-wide cry of indignation which was raised 
when the infamous verdict was made known was 
& spontaneous expression of the horror with which 
mankind regards a flagrant act of cruelty and in- 
justice. It is to be hoped that Frenchmen are not 
altogether insensible to that wonderful demonstra- 
tion of feeling. But nothing is more likely to bring 
home to them a consciousness of the shame which 
has fallen upon their country than the knowledge 
that thousands of men and women who have no ill-will 
towards France cannot bring themselves to assist in 
a great French festival whilst this infamy remains 
unredressed. That there are a noble band of men 
and women in France who have stood bravely by 
the cause of justice, in spite of all the influences 
brought to bear upon the other side, must be thank- 
fully acknowledged. But, unhappily, these are a 
minority—it isto be feared a small minority—in 
the country, and the universal conscience has a 
right to protest against the apathetic connivance of 
the majority in the deed of shame, and to make its 
protest felt by the only means it has at its com- 
mand—its withdrawal from participation in national 
festivities which seem to mock the crime for which 
France has made herself responsible. This protest 
can be made without rudeness or violence. It can 
certainly be made without offering insults to in- 
dividual Frenchmen—insults which every decent 
person must regret and repudiate. But that it 
ought to be made can hardly be doubted. There 
are times when it is well to show anger, as 
even the Peace Society might be expected to 
acknowledge. 

Thursday.—The situation to-day is distinctly 
more hopeful. Kverybody, except the extremists, 
seems to be agreed in accepting the despatch of last 
Friday as a fair and reasonable document to which 
President Kruger cannot legitimately take exception. 
Every friend of peace hopes that he will reply to it 
in such a manner as to relieve the intolerable tension 
existing in South Africa and to put an end to the 
fears of war. The only real danger of war is that 
the extreme people on both sides may be given 
their head. The Cabinet last Friday refused to 
yield to the importunities of the South African 
League and the South African journalists. It is 
now for Mr. Kruger to show that he can be equally 
firm in refusing to countenance the fire-eaters of 
Pretoria. 

One is reminded by the controversy now going 
on in our English Press as to the proper mode of 
expressing our feelings towards France, of the pro- 
test which Tennyson uttered nearly fifty years ago, 
when the anger of Englishmen over the crime of the 
coup d'état was rebuked by several peers in the 
course of a debate in the House of Lords. If 
Tennyson had been living now I do not think that 
he would have had much sympathy with those who 
appear to be shocked because of the strength of the 
feeling aroused and expressed in this country. It is 
painful to see how even a newspaper like the Temps 
fails to recognise the fact that France has a moral 
responsibility for the Rennes judgment, and clings 
to the belief that the country will retain its old 
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place in the esteem of the world, though Dreyfus is 
left to die in prison, and Mercier and his confederates 
are permitted to wear the uniform of the French 
army and to display the Cross of the Legion of 
Honour on their breasts. If Tennyson had been 
amongst us still he might have disabused our 
neighbours of this idea. 

Friday —The prospect does not look so bright in 
the Transvaal to-day, but it is difficult to conceive 
that the President will allow the Jingo party to 
become masters. Probably, before these lines appear 
in print the question will have been settled in one 
way or the other. It is unfortunate for Mr. Morley 
and Mr. Courtney that their meeting at Manchester 
should have been fixed for to-day. At a moment 
80 critical any meeting is a mistake, and no speaker, 
feeling his responsibility as a citizen, will be able to 
speak freely. Silence—at all events until the Raad 
has spoken—is eminently desirable. 

Stray politicians are passing through town; but 
for the most part they are more anxious to acquire 
information than to impart it. Everybody admits 
that the recess, so far, has been remarkable for the 
gravity and importance of the events which it has 
witnessed and for the utter silence of the leaders 
of both parties. We have had, it is true, a speech 
from Mr. Morley and another short one from Mr, 
Asquith, but, besides these, the only political utter- 
ance of the recess has been the superlatively mis- 
chievous one of Mr. Chamberlain at Birmingham. 








OXFORD MEMORIES. 


IX —MoRE ABOUT UNDERGRADUATES. 


FEW old Pylian friends remained, we read, to 
Nestor, to check his memories of pre-Trojan 
days, when he fought against the blameless Epeians, 
and offered bulls and heifers on Alpheus stream. So 
one or two cowvals of my own—to drop Homeric 
trope—have been stirred by perusal of my latest 
gossip to adjust or supplement reported incidents of 
their bygone flying Terms. One writes to me of 
Rogers, his friend at Oxford and colleague in the 
House of Commons; corrects my statement that he 
sate there till his death; is indignant at Dr. Hiley’s 
mention of him as “ fluent and vapid” in a recent 
book ; declares that he spoke always to the point 
and was always heard attentively, while the cessa- 
tion of his anecdotes and epigrams eclipsed the gaiety 
of the Senate. Some prolix creature had told one 
day the ancient story of a miner swallowing a 
guinea, from whose niggard interior an emetic per- 
suaded him to refund only ten and sixpence. Rogers 
seized a pencil, scribbled and handed round the 
following :— 
xGes vopinds 5éx”’ aroxpitwy KkareBpdxMoe Spayuds, 
kai Buc@eis Oavarou MpdxAus ewe udpor. 
viv be poyis Téxvy MapaxéAcou 570ev (arpod 
ytrnbels dBodovs elxooi eepecer. 
Tav be toy peplduv yrxpws atevdogioe Sindy 
avOpwmrov yacthp, thy 5€ Karecy’ idiav. 
Perhaps, for the sake of those whom Dr. Ffolliot 
in “ Crotchet Castle” calls “‘ fellows who don’t know 
Greek,”” some reader of THE SPEAKER will render 
into vernacular as crisp. When Freeman came up 
to examine in the newly-founded History school, he 
and Rogers, an equally ursine pair, were maliciously 
brought together at a dinner party. In compliment 
to Rogers the host led the talk to political economy. 
“ Political Economy,” said Freeman, “seems to me 
to be so much garbage.” “Garbage is it?” said 
Rogers ; “ the very thing then for a hog like you.” 
Readers of Boswell wili recall the meeting between 
Acam Smith and Dr. Johnson. 
Another kind nomenclator writes to amend the 
“ fluored the porter” quatrain. The first line should 
run: “ Why was his term, at first so short,” the 
feat having been performed in the short three weeks 
summerterm. Yet another thinks that these lines, 
with the four on Blaydes, were by R. E. Bartlett, 





afterwards Fellow of Trinity, though the repartee 
was Blaydes’s own. Conversing with an old Har- 
rovian the other day, I asked what sort of reputa- 
tion Blaydes left behind him at the school. Not, it 
appeared, for wit and verse writing, but as the only 
boy who ever jumped from the top to the bottom 
of the old school steps. So Matthew Arnold’s leap 
over the Wadham railings used to be familiar to 
many who had never read his books; so a clever 
boy named Selwyn earned immortality at Win- 
chester by jumping for a bet over “ Nevy’s hedge” 
into the road far below. He broke his leg, had been 
thought sure of the Queen’s gold medal for that 
year, locked from ink and paper by the doctor lost 
his chance. The young Queen heard the story through 
his cousin, a maid of honour, and sent him a gold 
watch, with an inscription more precious than Wyon’s 
shop full of medals. By the way, what becomes of 
old school and college medals? One rarely meets 
with them in after life. A greatly beloved London 
preacher sold all his the other day that he might 
subsidise a deserving institution; Macaulay did the 
same through want of money for himself in early 
struggling days! My own, gold and silver, repose 
under a glass case, and perhaps those who survive 
me may value them. In my last I told only comic 
tales of Blaydes; here are two of a different kind. 
Wren had often pressed him for a scholarly four de 
force ; caught him one wet morning in his room, and 
seized his chance. The “ Excursion” lay on a table; 
Calverley handed it to his friend—“ Read me any 


five-and-twenty lines.” Wren did so. “Again, 
more slowly.” There for ten or fifteen minutes 
Calverley sat with his head in his hands. “Now 


write”; and he dictated the translation in fluent 
Virgilian hexameters. The remaining story I cite 
with special pleasure as revealing a very noble 
aspect of his many-faceted character. He heard 
from a profligate acquaintance of a country girl, 
turned out of home by her parents for disobedience 
in some love affair, come to seek service at Cam- 
bridge, not yet ruined, but in a house where ruin 
was inevitable and imminent. He was reading for 
the Craven, which he won ; to be seen by tutor or 
proctor in questionable company or at a house of 
ill-repute would mean rustication or expulsion; but 
he went to the place at once, extricated the girl, 
took her with him to the station, paid her fare, and 
sent her home with an earnestly written letter 
to her father which brought about a reconciliation, 
and saved her. Clever as Blaydes in epigram and 
pun, though not in sustained satire, was Arthur 
Ridding, of New College, elder brother to the present 
Bishop of Southwell. When everyone was cele- 
brating in Latin verse the Duke of Wellington’s 
funeral he was asked how to render “lying in 
state.” “ Splendide mendax,” was the answer. At 
Winchester once during a cricket match we passed 
on the “Tunbridge” towpath a miserable horse, 
who with drooping head, glassy eyes, protruding 
bones, was dragging a heavy barge. ‘‘ To-7a0-os,” 
was Ridding’s comment. 

I promised a reminiscence of the Henley race in 
1843. It was the event which reaily popularised 
boating at Oxford ; the races were before that year 
a mere pleasant incident in a summer term; there 
were no college barges on the river; even the Oxford 
and Cambridge match excited languid interest. I 
stopped on Hammersmith Bridge one day in 1838 to 
watch the Oxford boat practising against a Thames 
crew; there was hardly anyone on the bank, where 
to-day thousands would be running. It was, I think, 
in 1840 that a new oar, Fletcher Menzies, of Trinity, 
arose, under whose training the Oxford style was 
changed and pace improved, with prospect of beat- 
ing Cambridge, which had for several years been 
victor; and the °43 race at Henley between the 
two picked crews was anxiously expected as a 
test. In the last week Menzies, the stroke, fell ill, and 
the stewards felt bound by their rules to admit no 
substitute. The contest seemed at an end, when some- 
| one—Royds, of Brasenose, it was said—proposed 
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that the Oxford Seven should pull against the 
Cambridge Eight. The audacious gallantry of the 
idea took hold; George Hughes, of Oriel, brother to 
Tom Hughes, was moved from seven to stroke, and 
his place taken by the bow, Lowndes, of Christ- 
church. So, with the bow-oar unmanned, the race 
began, the crew hopeless of more than a creditable 
defeat ; but as their boat held its own, drew up, 
passed ahead, the excitement became tremendous; 
and when the Oxford flag went up, the men on the 
bank, as the guard said of his leaders in “‘ Nicholas 
Nickleby,” went mad with glory; carried the rowers 
to the Red Lion, wildly raced the street, like horses 
on the Corso in a Roman carnival, tore up a heavy 
toll-bar gate, and flung it over the bridge into the 
river. The boat was moored as a trophy in Christ- 
church meadow at the point where Pactolus poured 
its foul stream into the Isis, and was shown for 
twenty-four years to admiring freshmen; until in 
1867, rotten and decayed, it was bought by jolly 
Tom Randall, mercer, alderman, scholar, its sound 
parts fashioned into a chair, and presented as the 
President's throne to the University barge. One 
of the seven, John Cox, of Trinity, who pulled six, 
is still alive. His elder brother, George Cox, of New 
College, an extraordinarily brilliant man, lived ten 
years earlier. Dying young, he left behind him, 
besides one or two coarse, clever, very popular songs, 
the “ Oxford Freshman ” and “ A drop of good beer,” 
a satire of unusual power, called “ Black Gown and 
Red Coats,” published in 1834. It is now very 
scarce, its author so forgotten that Mr. Hirst in 
the Cassell “Life of Gladstone,’ quotes him as 
George Fox. He draws a lurid picture; proclaims 
the teaching barren, the teachers sunk in crapulence 
and sloth, the taught licentious, extravagant, idle. 
Of the Dons only three are excepted from his lash, 
the two Duncans and Macbride; of recent under- 
graduates only one— 


Yet on one form, whose ear can ne’er refuse 
The Muse's tribute, for he loved the Muse, 
Full many a fond expectant eye is bent 


Where Newark’s towers are mirrored in the Trent. 
Perchance ere long, to shine in senates first, 


His manhood echoing what his youth rehearsed, 
Soon Gladstone’s brows will bloom with greener bays 
Than twine the chaplet of a minstrel’s lays, . 
Nor heed, while poring o’er each graver line, 


The far faint music of a lute like mine. 


There are passages of terrible force, as in the portrait 
of the profligate freshman ; memorable photographs 
of contemporary follies, as in the fast ex«quisite’s 
career ; echoes of conservative alarm at the mutter- 
ing thunder of reform ; momentary lapses into prize 
poem jingle, redeemed by abundant resonant epi- 
gram; one special episode, “A Simple Tale of 
Seduction,” rising very nearly to the highest strain 
of poetry. Was it a faithful portrait? No more 
than was the “ Oxford Spy,” whose author, Shergold 
Boone, lived to express his deep regret for having 
written it. It generalised from a single and a 
limited side of Oxford life, as it was said of Simeon 
Stylites that he discerned the hog in Nature and 
mistook Nature for the hog. Amongst the Heads 
whom Cox indiscriminately chastises were Routh, 
Gaisford, Cramer, Jenkins, Ingram, Hawkins, Hamp- 
den; his “untutored Tutors” with their bloated 
pedantry and screechowl throats numbered in their 
ranks such men as Hussey, Newman, the two Fabers, 
Robert Wilberforce, Vowler Short, and Hurrell 
Froude ; his one blameless junior was but primus 
inter pares of the splendid youthful band sampled, 
and sampled merely, in my last paper. We must 
bemoan the untimely loss of genius so prodigal in its 
shortened promise; but, remembering his own 
admission that the fingers were not always clean 
which held the pen, we discount the Censor’s satire 
with the banished Duke's reply to sneering Jaques :— 


For thou thyself hast been a libertine; 

All the embossed sores and headed evils 
That thou with license of free foot hast caught, 
Wouldst thou disgorge into the general world. 





To close this chapter of retrospect, let me set 
down the main differences which to an old man 
surveying modern Oxford point the contrast between 
then and now. The first lies in the category of 
dress, whose strict unwritten rules were in the 
Thirties penally enforced and universally observed. 
Men wore, not carried, their academicals in the 
streets ; the Commoner’s gown, now shrunk to an 
ugly tippet, floated long and seemly. Even to 
cricket and to the boats black coats and beaver hats 
were worn, with change and rechange upon the 
spot ; a blazer in the High Street would have drawn 
a mob. A frock or tail coat was correct in Hall, 
in some colleges even a cut-away, as it was called, 
provoking a sconce or fine. Nowadays the garments 
of a gentleman are reserved, as high school girls tell 
me that they keep their Longfellow, for Sundays; 
while men pulling ladies on the river go near to 
earn the epithet suggested by Jonathan Oldbuck for 
his nephew Hector’s Fenians, by the frank emer- 
gence from amputated trousers of what Clough’s 
Bothie calls their lily-white thighs. Even a more 
potent factor in University change is the develop- 
ment of athleticism. At that time there was no 
football and no “sports”; only one cricket field, 
the “Magdalen ground,” at the Oxford end of 
Cowley marsh. Comparatively few men boated ; 
outriggers, dingies, canoes, apolaustic punts were 
unknown. Rich men hunted, followed the drag, 
jumped horses over hurdles on Bullingdon Green, 
drove tandem. This last was more common than 
to-day : from West's, Tollitt’s, Figg’s, Seckham’s 
stables the leader was trotted out a mile or so to 
await an innocent-looking gig, taken off again on 
the return so as to outwit the Proctor. These were 
amusements ef the wealthy; the great mass of men, 
whose incomes yielded no margin for equestrianism, 
took their exercise in daily walks—the words “ con- 
stitutionai” and “grind” not yet invented. At 
two o'clock, in pairs or threes, the whole University 
poured forth for an eight or ten miles’ toe and heel 
on the Iffley, Headington, Abingdon, Woodstock 
roads, returning to five o'clock dinner. The restric- 
tion told undoubtedly in favour of intellectual life. 
The thought devoted now to matches and events 
and high jumps and bikes moved then on loftier 
planes: in our walks, no less than in our rooms, 
then, not as now, 


We glanced from theme to theme, 
Diseussed the books to love and hate, 
Or touched the changes of the State, 

Or threaded some Socratic dream. 


Only, I fear, in unathletic days was the affluent 
talk possible of a Tennyson and Hallam, a Whately 
and a Copleston, a Newman and a Froude, a 
Congreve and Mark Pattison, a Matthew Arnold 
and a Clough—brain as against muscle, spirit as 
against flesh, the man as against the animal, the 
higher as against the lower life. NESTOR. 








ON A FRONTIER. 


—_+oe———_ 


( UR steady-going Vosgian ponies climbed the 

long hill to the Schlucht, where the Kaiser's 
realm begins. The forester was busy in the pine- 
woods, and there are no finer pine-woods in all 
Europe than those in the western valleys of the 
Vosges. On every bit of grass land was a bleach 
green and a linen mill, where good stuff is made 
by the most primitive methods. M. Méline is a 
Vosgian, and all France pays dearer for its pocket- 
handkerchiefs lest these backwoods weavers should 
be superseded by the cheaper product of bustling 
Belfast. Tree and man and beast seemed to enjoy 
perfect peace and thrifty self-content. Yet some- 
how on the frontier one is never very far from 
the thought of war. Our very drive was the 
tourist’s tribute to the all-devouring spirit. If 
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both sides were French or both German, it would 
not be over difficult to link up the railways 
and give a new route from Paris and Switzerland 
almost if not quite the shortest, and as beautiful, 
from Epinal to Colmar, as the railway through the 
Schwarzwald. But strategic considerations have 
prevented the gap being bridged over and left us 
over twenty miles by road from Gerardmer to Miin- 
ster in Alsace. If war meant nothing more than 
this there would be no peace conferences. We were 
not thinking of Switzerland that August morning, 
nor regretting the length of the drive. Yet some- 
how we come to think more of human things than 
of the scenery. The driver was one of those quiet 
and modest men who are even more plentiful in the 
lost provinces than in what is still France, and 
there was a touch of pathos in his unpretending 
story. 

“IT have been sent with you because I know the 
language,” he said, with an unconscious confession 
that French does not carry one far in Alsace. 

“You speak German?” 

“No, Alsatian,” with a slight tone of asperity in 
the correction. “Some people talk French in the 
towns, but you only hear the pa/fois in the country.” 

“ T suppose they are not taught French now ?” 

“No, not unless they pay for it,” and few of 
them, he seemed to have it in his mind to say, now 
think it worth paying for. 

“Are they becoming more contented with the 
German government than they were?” 

“Those who are in little places are for the 
Germans—the people in the railway service, and in 
the post office, and the gendarmes—but the rest are 
for France still.” I thought I noticed a tinge of 
insincerity in the profession, as well as a certain 
bitterness in the thought of how many were ready 
to take these little places; but it would have been 
rude to press him any further. By degrees he told 
us his story. Let me set it down uninterrupted by 
the many questions by which it was extracted. 

**My father was an Alsatian gunner. He was 
in Strasburg during the siege, and was made a 
prisoner. He had the right to opt for France or 
Germany, and he was faithful to France. He opted 
for me also, for I was born in "68; buat he could 
not opt for my younger brother, who was born after 
‘70. Fortunately, my brother has a deformed foot, 
and escaped service in the German army. My 
father, being an old man now, can live peacefully 
on his farm. We have excellent sport on our farm, 
for it is near the mountains—hares and rabbits and 
woodcock, besides partridges. I go there every year 
for fifteen days’ shooting. Here is the game license. 
It cost me thirty marks. I cannot stay more than 
fifteen days without permission, or I might lose the 
advantage of my nationality. But when I am forty- 
five I shall be able to go back and live there without 
being molested. Yes, I shall be glad when the time 
comes. I like France, but it is rather hard to have 
to live by pourboires when you have a good home 
across the frontier. And"—with the touch of the 
cocher—“ some of the Parisians who come here do 
not give large pourboires. One lady gave me fifty 
centimes after driving her all day. It made me 
swear awfully in Alsatian. Still, I was a French 
soldier, and my father before me, and it would not 
do for me to go back on his word.” 

It was all very simple and sincere, and showed 
what the transfer of territory means in a country 
of universal military service. As we passed a way- 
side inn a moce boisterous Alsatian joined our party. 
He asked leave to let two children go up the hill on 
our luggage cart. He was a waiter at the café, and 
had had his brother and sister from Strasburg 
staying with him, and was taking them to the 
frontier. Few questions were needed to extract his 
story :— 

“TI cannot go past the Schlucht. I am a deserter, 
and would be seized if I went further”—with a 
thrill of pride. “I was born in 1871, and my father 
could not opt for me.” 





“ He could not, anyhow,” put in the driver, “for 
he was not a soldier.” 

“TI wanted to be a soldier of France, so I left 
home at sixteen for Paris. I served in the Foreign 
Legion. Yes, I am proud of the Foreign Legion. 
There are plenty of Alsatians init. If it were not 
for the Foreign Legion France would not have 
Madagascar. I was in Africa myself, and caught a 
fever there. The Alsatians hate Germany—all the 
good Alsatians, at least. Those who have served in 
Prussia come back worse than the Prussians. I will 
not allow any of my brothers to serve in the German 
army. You will bea deserter, too, Albert, will you 
not ?” 

But the little ten-year-old boy said nothing. 
Albert did not understand, for, like the other little 
boys of Strasburg, he could not speak a word of 
French. 

Then the iwilitant garcon de café began to discuss 
the world at large. He was blond as any Saxon, but 
he had imbibed the Latin spirit, and he told us that 
the French, the Italians, and the Spaniards were the 
best soldiers on the globe. He was evidently a much 
less admirable person than the cocher, but it must 
need a certain heroism to make even a blustering 
waiter become an exile for his country’s sake. 

We talked of Dreyfus. Both were strong for the 
army. The waiter knew all about the case. The 
driver did not pretend so far. But he said he knew 
Mulhouse, and that the family were not liked there. 
“Are the Alsatians for Dreyfus or against?” we 
asked. “ Against, of course, for we lost the most by 
his treason.” They both had a trusting confidence 
in the efficacy of that scheme of mobilisation which 
did not prevent Mercier from shaking in his boots 
at the mere rumour of war. 

So we passed to the frontier. The “deserter” 
took leave of his brother and sister near the 
border stone, and hurled defiance at the portly 
German on the other side. The driver seemed to 
grow more pensive and unhappy as he looked over 
the grand valley of Miinster away to the Rhine. 
Our sympathies were with him, as with all lost 
causes, and we liked his protest against the thinning 
of the woods. “The Germans cut down the best 
trees. They want money. The French can afford 
to let them grow.” But one could not help seeing 
other things in Alsace besides economical forestry. 
There was vigorous life and plenty of healthy 
children in the villages, and the children carried 
satchels and did not ask for sous. There were 
great factories instead of little mills, and it 
required but few conversations to learn that 
the mass of the people had no such feelings 
towards Germany as our exiles harboured. 
“ Alsace is not France or Germany; it is Alsace, 
it is very prosperous, more prosperous than it ever 
was before.” At Mulhouse they may not love the 
Jews, but they are not worshippers of the court- 
martial. “‘ Why, at Paris,” said one man, “if you say 
you are an Alsatian, they abuse you as a Dreyfusard!” 
These Alsatians have become Dreyfusards in spite of 
themselves, because it was used as a cause of sus- 
picion against Dreyfus that he came from Alsace, 
and had relatives under German rule. For the 
future, few Alsatian parents will let their sons go to 
rough it with the adventurers of all nations who 
form the Foreign Legion. That frontier is becom- 
ing year by year more of a dividing line. K. 








COUNTRY QUIET. 





N'OST people prefer a country life as weighed 
N against the privilege of being allowed to live 
above stone pavements and listening to the roar of 
a city’s noise. I do believe some genuinely feel 
such a preference, and recoil at the notion of even 
visiting a town; others—those rare, well-balanced 
souls—-accommodate themselves to the country 
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because the circumstance of their lives has placed 
them there; and a few profess a liking in order to 
respond to society's command that we should prefer 
Nature to art just as for the same reason they go to 
Bayreuth or “do the season.” Persons of these 
opinions are vastly in the majority, and they are 
invariably easy to deal with on the subject because 
their pleasures almost equal their expectations, and 
by leading them to a healthy moor or by placing 
them beneath a beech-tree’s shade we have done our 
duty towards them, and with the consciousness that 
our presence would disturb their rebellings we are 
safe to leave them. There are a few of us, however, 
who repudiate the idea that the country is an 
enviable place for habitation, and we cannot acknow- 
ledge its advantages to be superior to those gained 
by living ina town. It is of no use to discard the 
fact, badly as we are thought of for it; there are 
times when we proclaim even a dislike of the 
country, its necessary pursuits and interests, and a 
dislike, above all, of that which is chiefly enjoyed by 
the majority whose taste is not ours—country quiet. 
It is curious that to hold this sentiment should be 
thought the essence of bad taste—and even be 
thought more severely about than this; and that 
the expression of it is met with absolute dis- 
approval and, perhaps we may say, a want of 
comprehension on the part of those who do not 
sanction it—just as though not to share an 
opinion were reason enough for it not to be under- 
stood. We are denounced as a sort of mental invalid, 
looked upon with pity, and treated with a kind indul- 
gence more poignant than contempt by those who 
would persuade us of our error and attempt a futile 
conversion. Odes are written, opinions expressed to 
stimulate interests, articles are contributed to all 
sorts of papers by all sorts of writers in praise of life 
inthe country. Indeed, so many advocates are there 
to plead its good cause that were we given to be 
sceptical we should ask why so pleasant a thing is 
not sufficiently strong in itself to convert on trial, 
and we might even suspect that these profuse repeti- 
tions of its charms betrayed unsteadiness of convic- 
tion. Those who inhabit large towns incessantly 
desire the country, and those who live outside the 
region of window-boxes for their only garden are 
considered fortunate. Perhaps an explanation of 
this taste may be found in the law of contrast. To 
many whose lives are those of toil, who are fretted 
and heated in the friction of the working-day world, 
it is, perhaps, natural that their aspirations should 
turn to a life which lies outside the one they are 
forced to lead and which is apparently one of peace 
and quiet—apparently so only; for were we given 
to look below the surface of such things we should, 
perhaps, see that Nature’s unrest equalled our own, 
that her work is more arduous, her efforts more pro- 
digious, her competition more terrific—but with this 
we, inhabitants and not creators of the earth, have 
nothing to do. 

Meanwhile an explanation of the fact that all 
cannot equally appreciate in Nature what is granted 
by all as undeniable beauty could be arrived at by 
considering not only what the country may hold 
entrancing in itself, but of what is necessary to 
meet the requirements of our individual souls. The 
love of the country is perhaps strongest in those who 
are sufficient to themselves, who are not reflective 
in the sense of reflecting the minds of those about 
them, and to such as do not need the stimulating 
conflict of counter-opinion as an impetus to express 
their own. To these, country quiet is no “loss of 
time,” because they have not to measure their 
growth by what they have acquired through per- 
sonal contact, this being a channel to knowledge 
unused by them. Their standards are created 
according to the degree of their own mental power; 
they have not as their most forcible means to self- 
development to rely upon what they retain of 
wisdom flashed to them from superior minds. They 
do not need contact with other human beings; 
neither do they lose ground in solitude, for their 





progress is of their own making, independent of 
their surroundings; they grow or they stagnate, 
and this in spite of, not because of the personalities 
about them. It is so in the various branches of this 
kind of mind, with the greatest individuals who rise 
to genius as with the smallest who are inclined to 
condemn us who, being differently constituted, have 
other tastes. Their condemnation seems to me ill- 
placed, except perhaps with regard to the way we 
express this difference between us. We who are 
dislikers of solitude because we are not so consti- 
tuted as to answer its appeal; we whose minds are 
not so formed as to respond to the allurements of 
Nature suffer this fact almost as though it werea 
disgrace; we who do not share the feelings of rural 
pleasure as expressed by the majority of people 
seem hardly to have the courage to say so. I sup- 
pose we feel that those on our side are so very 
few; but we should not admit of any excuse, for 
opinion which lacks the courage of expression need 
hardly have given itself the trouble to be formed. 
We know that in speaking as we do on the subject 
we are not following the fashion, not saying what 
is expected of us, so we remain silent or shuffle in 
some apologetic reasoning; we submit to gibes; we 
are even in danger of ackuowledging that we deserve 
them. This is quite wrong. All effort on our part 
will not avail to change us; years of rigorous com- 
pulsion to draw delight from a solitude which in no 
way appeals to us will not make the feeling genuine ; 
but we do not need excuses if we would only realise 
the cause of our dislike to country quiet. We do 
not need to change our opinion if we will only take 
hold of and acknowledge the fact that for our taste 
there is a compensation—if such be needed—to be 
found in the very reason of it; for we who are this 
way of thinking, who avoid solitude and feel our- 
selves forced to seek the rub of other minds to 
waken whatever there be of energy in our own, 
have a greater need for and consequently a greater 
power of sympathy—that most blessed of virtues. 
We hold this need and this gift against those who 
find sufficient in Nature alone to answer their direct 
appeals. Our standard of admiration, the impulse 
we need to rouse our activities, the source from 
which we draw our progress, is to be found for us 
not in Nature herself, but in human beings. For 
this reason it is essential that we mix with people, 
whether congenial or otherwise is not always of 
importance, so long as by their presence they afford 
us the stimulus necessary to our minds. The silence 
of solitude is mental starvation to us; every power 
within us refuses to accept it, fights against it, resists 
it to the uttermost, and we should do well to accept 
this condition and to realise that its existence is the 
expression of human sympathy, the medium through 
which we, who are so organised, come in contact with 
the world. Any growth gained by such means points 
to this conclusion, for power to reflect the human 
mind lies in the strength of the sympathy we give. 
Some people, because they value this essential power, 
even say it is better to reflect the minds of others— 
being prudent in choice—than to be original; the 
statement is open to comment, but in whichever 
way it be decided the fact remains that contact with 
our fellow-creatures is necessary to those of us who 
cannot feel in touch with Nature at large. 

This need is apt to be termed an hysterical running 
after society, but it is not so. “Society,” according 
to the common interpretation of the word, is not alto- 
gether what is necessary, nor is it even direct personal 
intercourse which is always sought; not this, but 
life in the concrete, energy, movement, restlessness 
as expressed in the ebb and flow of a city’s working. 
In some people all the enthusiasm for life and labour 
which would be dead in the country wakes into full 
vigour by the mere brushing past them of strangers 
in the street, by the jostle which presses them ahead 
as if their mental capacities rose to share their 
physical efforts in pushing forward. It is obvious 
that of those who care little for the contemplation of 
Nature for herself there is hardly one whose heart 
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does not reverence some mountain scene, the sound 
of wind among fir trees, a stretch of low-lying land, 
or whatever may specially appeal to his par- 
ticular soul when it approaches him in the form 
of some past sentiment; but to be affected by her 
power to waken the memory and acknowledge the 
influence she has over us at that moment is not 
love of Nature, though we may deceive ourselves 
into calling it such. John Addington Symonds, 
who was perhaps the most sympathetic soul of his 
generation, strikes at the root of the matter. He 
felt the need of the human element in all things, 
and wrote: “ Art and man I always like better than 
Nature cold and simple. I feel at home in a town 
because men are everywhere the same. Scenery 
when invested with association becomes the object 
of passionate attachment to us, but I feel an alien 
among woods and lakes and mountains until that 
glow of sentiment has been thrown over them.” 
We who share this feeling ought not shamefacedly 
to conceal it just because it cannot meet with the 
approval of the majority of people; we should look 
upon it as our merit, learn how to take it at its 
value, and show it up with pride in its own fine 


light. ADELA VILLIERS. 





GRIMES GRAVES. 


——_e —- 


{OON after leaving Cambridge, on the road to 
K) Ely, the traveller by rail enters the Fens, and 
though much of the country is now drained, one 
may form some idea of the character of the district 
that in early times stretched right up to the mouth 
of the Wash. At Waterbeach, on the eastern side 
of the road, is a characteristic bit which has been 
preserved by the owner, as if to keep some semblance 
of prehistoric times. Farther north drainage has 
done its work till Ely is reached, where more traces 
of the old Fens are met with; though the men of 
the seventeenth century must have been better 
able than we are to realise how the town that had 
grown up round the great Benedictine house was 
beset by the ships of the Norman Conqueror. The 
names of Burnt Fen and Lakenheath tell their 
own tale pretty clearly. Soon after leaving the 
last-named place the line runs through sandy heath 
land, dotted with clumps of firs, and the thick 
timber round the station at Brandon, which is 
our starting point, and the fine avenue of limes, 
leading from the town to the church, come as a 
welcome relief. 

As the visitor stands on the old bridge that 
crosses the Little Ouse, which the people know as 
Brandon River, the lush water-meadows that stretch 
east and west give little sign that at one time the 
district to the north was under the sea, that in pre- 
historic times the tide rolled up almost to the spot 
where the quaint little Suffolk town now stands. 
The Wash reached much farther inland, presenting 
somewhat the same appearance that it does now 
between Lynn and the Lincolnshire coast—a series of 
sandbanks cut by channels of deep water. One need 
only travel over the district, or examine a large 
scale map, to see what was then high ground, for 
what is now heath and marsh has been won back bit 
by bit from the sea. Near the southern extremity of 
this old sea-bed are Grim-mes Graves (to write the 
name phonetically). The origin of the term is 
uncertain; but it may be compared with Grims 
Ditch, on the Wiltshire Downs, and Grims Pound, 
on Dartmoor. Probably the first element in all 
three represents the Old English name for the Evil 
One, to whom are ascribed so many structures of 
unknown age and origin, and natural features 
that, to a greater or less extent, simulate man’s 
handiwork. 

From the bridge one must turn one’s back on the 
town and enter Norfolk, taking the old Pilgrims’ 
Way that runs up to Swaffham, past the Cluniac 





Priory of Castleacre, then, bending to the right, 
passes through Fakenham on to what was Our 
Lady’s Shrine at Walsingham. One need not travel 
far before the character of the ground on both sides 
shows the old sea-bed. Sand and gravel and peat, 
overgrown with coarse grass and bracken, now 
stretching level where of old the waters rolled, now 
rising in elevations, that were once the banks of the 
watercourses. The timber consists principally of 
alders and Scotch firs; the roots twine and twist 
above the soil, while frequent fallen tree trunks 
testify to the force of the wind and to the fact that 
there is “ no depth of earth.” Here are the Graves, 
mere depressions in the soil; and as one looks upon 
the spot, so lonely and desolate, there can be small 
cause for wonder that they were of yore associated 
with the Powers of Evil. Down to 1870 two theories 
were current as to their origin. Some held that 
they marked the site of a British village, while others 
maintained that they were British burial-places. 
But the exploration of Canon Greenwell decided the 
question. One of these depressions was opened, 
and it was found to lead into a shaft full thirty 
feet deep. This shaft was cleared, and an exploring 
party went down, and found themselves in a flint 
quarry of the Newer Stone Age. From the central 
shaft galleries ran in various directions in the chalk, 
the face of which had been hollowed out here and 
there to enable the neolithic workers to get at the 
flints they needed for tools and weapons. In front 
of two of these hollows were laid two picks, fashioned 
from the antlers of the red deer. The tale of flint 
had been won; the workers, weary with their labour, 
had laid down their tools ready for the toil of the 
coming day. But the soil at the top of the shaft 
must have given way, and so shut off all entrance 
to the pit. One would like to have been of that 
exploring party, to have seen the unfinished work, 
so strangely shut off from the upper world, rude 
antler-picks lying just where their owners had 
placed them, and bearing the marks of the chalky 


fingers of those neolithic men. ‘“ A most impressive 
sight,” says Canon Greenwell, “and one never to be 
forgotten.” 


These, however, were not the first flint-workers 
of Brandon, for the valley of the Ouse, like that of 
the Somme, bears witness to a still older race— 
palolithic men who made the rude stone imple- 
ments which lack the polish of those made by their 
successors. But the evidence of their presence, 
though convincing enough, is not so abundant as 
that which has come down with respect to the 
neolithic men. Round the Graves the waste chip- 
pings from blocks of flint may be found in plenty; 
and far and wide over the district signs of the later 
flint-workers may be found—flakes struck off in 
shaping the tool or weapon, and the finished pro- 
ducts of the workman’s skill, the daintiest of which 
is the finished arrow-head, which must have inflicted 
a terrible wound. 

The flint industry still exists at Brandon, where 
it seems safe to conclude it has been carried on with 
no perceptible break since the Older Stone Age down 
to the present day. Now the flint is won on the 
south side of the river, and brought into the town 
to be quartered or broken up, flaked, and knapped, 
or dressed into shape, in long sheds, where the 
ringing sound of the hammer tells of the work that 
is going on within. The chief objects now manu- 
factured are gun-flints and “ strike-a-lights,’ or 
tinder-flints, both, of course, for export. The former 
are sent to Africa and the East, while Spain is a 
customer for the strike-a-lights, though not to any 
great extent. The whole trade is now practically in 
the hands of one person, to whom the diggers, who 
sink their own pits, sell the flints, which are then 
worked into shape by men in his employ. The 
introduction of percussion caps in the first half of 
the century heralded the downfall of the trade, 
which—at least, so far as gun-flints are concerned— 
must be rapidly nearing vanishing point. 

The core from which flakes have been knapped is 
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used for building, and the traveller in East Anglia 
must notice the fine effects often produced by the 
use of this material in conjunction with freestone, as 
in the chequered black-and-white front of the Guild- 
hall at Lynn, or in the decorative work of many of 
the churches of the Perpendicular period. Much of 
this flint came from the Brandon pits, and was 
dressed and shaped by the Brandon knappers, and it 
is probably in this direction—if at all—thata revival 
of the industry is to be hoped for. The flint was 
used decoratively in various ways—as an integral 
part of the colour-scheme of the whole building, as at 
Lynn Guildhall; as a dark background to throw up 
an insertion of freestone tracery, of which there is a 
good example at Forncett St. Peter, some ten miles 
south of Norwich; filling for panels cut in freestone, 
by far the commonest use; and in small pieces it 
was inserted in freestone to form inscriptions, as at 
Long Melford, where the names of benefactors are 
thus commemorated, and at Southwold, where a 
flint inscription over the west window still invokes, 
in the language of the Old Faith, the prayers of the 
royal martyr of East Anglia. 





THE DRAMA. 


——eoo— 


“THE GHETTO ”’—“*THE ELIXIR OF YOUTH.” 


VHE Demon of the Inopportune sometimes visits 
the playhouse. On the very night on which 

the news was flashed to London of a Jew’'s second 
martyrdom at the hands of wretches who pass, 
technically, for Christians, the Comedy Theatre 
produced a play showing us a Christian girl hounded 
to her death by Jews, and dwelling generally with 
an animus which would at any moment have been 
excessive upon the ugly side of the Jewish character. 
Possibly the author—the play is from the Dutch 
of Herman Heyermans the Younger—might urge 
that at any rate his youthful hero is a Jew; but 
though it is sufficiently evident from the lengthy 
tirades and picturesque attitudes allotted to this 
young gentleman that he commands his creator's 
full approval, I doubt if many other people are 
likely to take the same view. Methinks this Rafael 
doth protest too much. His style wants chastening, 
and—if le style (as it appears Buffon didn't say) c'est 
Vhomme—then Rafael, too. Rafael is a révol/é. Born 
and bred in the Amsterdam Ghetto (period: early 
nineteenth century, with costumes of the later 
eighteenth), he is stifled by the surrounding atmo- 
sphere of chicane, narrow convention, racial hatred 
and pride, and pines for “ the great free life out yon- 
der,’ as another révolté, Oswald Alving, says. And so 
while his father, old blind Sachel, has been amassing 
a fortune by false weights and grinding the faces of 
the poor, though observing the strictest ordinances 
of the Hebrew religion, Rafael, apostrophising money 
(like Crusoe on an island where it had no value in 
exchange) as “ vile dross,’ has turned to the liberal 
arts and the life of the soul, ‘which in this case 
means living by his wits and a few musical sym- 
phonies. Also he has secretly married his father’s 
Christian servant Rosa. It is easy to see what the 
author would be at. He desires in Rafael to typify 
Jewish idealism, scorn of all baseness and poetic 
fervour, to present a Spinoza-''eine, let us say; 
while the miserly, vindictive Sacael is designed to 
represent another aspect of Judaism, with which, of 
course, we are all too familiar. The contest is the 
old one—the contest of liberalism and conservatism, 
idealism and materialism, the higher life and the 
lower, within the Jewish fold. Such a theme obvi- 
ously provides admirable materials for a play, but 
they must be otherwise employed than by the 
author of The Ghetto. For the true interest of 
the contest consists in the spectacle of the really 
valid forces arrayed on either side; we must be 
made to feel both parties to be in the right accord- 
ing to their lights. Only then do we get a glimpse 











of the great tragedy of the world, the existence of 
things good in themselves, but incompatible with 
one another. The picture in The Ghetio of the two 
great opposing forces of Judaism is the merest 
caricature. One of the parties spoils his case, the 
other has none to spoil. We hear a great deal about 
Rafael’s fine sentiments and lofty aspirations, but 
they seem in practice to result in little more than 
persistent flouting and jeering of his elders, an in- 
solent trampling upon their dearest prejudices. 
They are hard and intolerant? Yes; but there is 
such a thing as the hard intolerance of youth. 
Somehow, dramatists have never been happy in 
their pictures of youthful Judaism in revolt. Re- 
member the leading case of Jessica, surely one of the 
most odious characters Shakespeare ever drew—and 
drew, apparently, without the slightest suspicion 
that she was detestable at all. When dramatists 
take an inadequate moral estimate of their characters, 
the players and public opinion sometimes redress 
the balance for them. This has not occurred in the 
case of Jessica, who is a subordinate personage not 
worth troubling about; but it has happened, and 
very conspicuously, in the case of Shylock. Our 
modern Shylock, as we all know, is a nobler, 
weightier figure than “the Jew that Shakespeare 
drew.” He has attracted from us, and his players, 
some of the sympathy which his author denied him. 
But I fear that good fortune is not to be expected 
for the Sachel of The Ghetto, who is beyond white- 
washing. We are to understand that he has been a 
bad husband, we see him as a cruel father, a hard 
master, a fraudulent trader, a heap of clotted 
prejudice—in short, a mere bogey of the stage—that 
is to say, up to the close of the second act, 
by which time Rafael, pressed to take to wife the 
well-dowered daughter of Sachel’s friend Aaron, has 
been forced to confess his marriage with the Chris- 
tian Rosa. Then, by the very superfluity of 
naughtiness, the author proceeds to black the 
chimney. Sachel is made to commit perjury and 
murder. During Rafael’s absence from home— 
apparently he has departed de cur léger to superin- 
tend the production of a symphony, leaving his 
wife, with incredible fatuity, to the tender mercies 
of his parents—Rosa is relentlessly persecuted by 
all and sundry. Aaron pretends that her husband 
has deserted her, and would bribe her to take herself 
off—a plan in which he is aided and abetted by 
Sachel’s sister, an elderly Jewess of the plump and 
“ eomfortable” order, who does, however, show some 
faint misgivings. But Sachel is not the man for 
half-measures. He swears by the sacred law that 
Rafael is dead. Upon this Rosa drowns herself, and 
Rafael only returns in time to bid them carry her 
body out of the cruel Ghetto. Sachel totters off, 
a broken man, with that halting gait which actors 
always adopt when they consider their personages 
proper subjects for the spectators’ pity. But I 
decline to be sorry for Sachel. 

In fairness it must be said that the play is not 
all so weak as its last act. I have not mentioned its 
best scene, in which the elders discuss their project 
of an orthodox marriage for Rafael, and endeavour, 
with the aid of a genial, fatherly Rabbi, to lure him 
back to the fold by glowing descriptions of the 
“happy Jewish home.” This Rabbi is excellently 
played by Mr. J. D. Beveridge, a sterling actor whose 
long apprenticeship to melodrama has happily not 
spoilt him for better work. Mr. Volpé’s Aaron and 
the elderly Jewess of Mrs. Calvert are both good in 
their several ways, and the Sachel of Mr. Titheradge 
is also a commendable, if slightly over-elaborate, 
performance. As the long-suffering Rosa, Mrs. 
Brown Potter shows herself a beautiful woman, 
with a curiously exotic manner—“ which needed no 
demonstration,” as Euclid says. Mr. Kyrle Beilew, 
the Rafael, always has grace and “ distinction,” 
but views with too evident a complacency the 
tendency of his personage to posture and declaim. 
Dick Swiveller might advise him to moderate his 
transports. 
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In The Elixir of Youth, adapted for the Vaude- 
ville from a German original by Messrs. G. R. Sims and 
Leonard Merrick, you have one of those complicated 
farces whose clear exposition on paper is not to be 
attempted without the “low cunning of algebra.” 
There are three main lines of interest: (1) a blame- 
less bride is unjustly suspected by a jealous husband 
of having “sat” for a nude picture (the sitter was 
really her mamma); (2) a youth is compelled by an 
elderly gentleman whom he desires for a father-in- 
law to break off, in that gentleman's presence, with 
his vicious “ past” (though the youth is really the 
most virtuous of men, and the “ past”’ is an actress 
who consents to play the part for the occasion) ; (3) 
the elderly gentleman, having been rejuvenated by 
a new scientific discovery (see title), gets into trouble 
with all sorts of ladies. Pursue these lines, and on 
one of them you will encounter Miss Florence Wood, 
on another Miss Ellis Jeffreys, on the third Mr. 
George Giddens. They are all very amusing people 


to meet. A. B. W. 


HATCHING A SALAMANDER. 





NS gece BUTTERY sat afront the big fire, nodding 
absently in response to the wool-buyer’s love- 
making. She was a short-statured woman, with an 
uncouth figure. An old-fashioned black lace wired 
cap, embellished with bright violets, covered her 
brindled hair, and made a startlingly effective frame 
to her long pale face. The lappets fell to her bosom, 
where they were held together with a brooch that 
depicted a graveyard, with a weeping willow and a 
tomb all wrought in black and golden hair. She had 
great blue eyes, childish yet, in spite of the horn 
spectacles whose rims threw two grotesque round 
shadows; her nose was strongly built and of aquiline 
design; her mouth and chin were weak to excess. 
It was the fifth year of the wool-buyer’s wooing, and 
he was beginning to grow impatient. Moreover, his 
mother, who was midway between eighty and 
ninety, was at last thinking of her latter end; and a 
premonition of lyinz bedridden had made her declare 
a desire to yield the management of her house into 
capable hands. She had stood many times in the 
way of Hercules’ marriage, but motherhood now 
cried out to her that he must be left in the care of 
some good woman—Sarah Buttery, for preference, 
since she had money and land and a comfortable 
disposition. 

Hercules was pressing the matter, but the spin- 
ster would give him neither yea nor nay. Her eyes 
turned again and again to gaze upon him. The 
wool-buyer was a goodly man, red-faced and hearty, 
and hale as a shrewd winter. Bachelorhood had in 
nowise impaired his vivacity—in sober truth he was 
merrier than any wedded gaffer in the dale. Sarah 
thought him the wisest and most agreeable talker 
she had known in all her sixty years. When he 
had pleaded earnestly for at least half an hour, he 
edged his chair closer and caught her hand. He 
had «een a tear glistening on her cheek, and he 
imagined that its presence betokened yielding. But, 
to his great consternation, she drew her fingers 
away with a sudden jerk, and, lifting each corner 
of her apron hem, hid her face and began to sob in 
real earnest. 

*‘Dear Lord!” he said huskily; “ whate’er hev 
I done to pu’ yo’ abaat so? I meant nowt wrong, 
Sarah—nowt at all—on’y I thowt yo’ weerena set 
again me askin’ yo’ plain.” 

Her shoulders ceased to writhe, and she began to 
dry her tears. For a few minutes she sat with her 
upper teeth steadying her nether lip, which had a 
foolish way of trembling when her emotions were 
aroused. When she was calm, she turned towards 
him, then averted her face and groped for his sleeve. 
“ Et esna as I amna fond o’ yo’, Herk,” she faltered. 
“ None so, for I dote on yor lettle eyen.” 

Again she exhibited symptoms of another out- 








break of tears, which the wool-buyer allayed by 
neither speaking nor moving. She was somewhat 
surprised by his apparent apathy, and after a few 
long-drawn sniffs she recovered her voice. ‘ Ef et 
weerena for one thing as howds me back,” she mur- 
mured, “ I'ld say ‘ tek me to kruch to-morrow.’” 

He saw her look of expectancy, and his heart 
melted. ‘“ Well, Sarah, loove,” he said, “tell me 
whatten et es. Yo're keepin’ me i’ th’ dark.” 

She wiped her spectacles carefully, donned them, 
and began to rock backward and forward, her 
hands clasped in her lap. And this was the tale 
she told: 

“ When I weere eighteen, lad,” she said, “ cheere 
cem a butcher fro’ Bakewell a-coortin’ me, Benjamin 
Bull by naame—yo're beerd o’ hem belike—he went 
i’ th’ vittling business? Ay, I thowt so. He weere 
a coomly chap—like a trukkey-cock : red i’ th’ chops, 
wi’ hair wazsel-coloured an’ glossy as chaney. He 
used oil for et, I reckon. He weere struck wi’ me at 
th’ confrumation, as he seed me walkin’ up to kruch 
i’ my wheete goan an’ cap... . Well, he cem after 
me, an’ moother weere fixed i’ her mind as I'ld tek 
hem. Bu’ one day hoo went wi’ me to Bakewell, 
an’, as luck’ld hev et, he weere stondin’ just enside 
o’ hes shop, a-bléadin’ a wheete cawf for vial. Et 
set me again hem, et ded, an’ I could ne'er beer th’ 
seeght o’ hes honds again. Big an’ round weere 
they, like to shuttle-bats! So when he cem a-asken’ 
me to wed hem, I shevert all ower, an’ says none 
weere et e’er so. 

** Moother’s feyther weere leven’ then ; he weerea 
bet dull i’ th’ yead-piece, an’ spent all hes time on’ 
th’ yearth, starin’ atween th’ bars. Yo, see, Herk, 
he’ld read i’ a wise buik as ef a leeght brens i’ th 
graate for fefty year—a sallymandra ‘ll coom aat. 
What good et’'ld do ef et ded coom I canna say, bu’ 
et weere hes hope as he'ld see et afore he passed 
away. He’'ld kep’ th’ fire en for eight year or so, 
an’ though he weere very owd, he thowt to leve tell th’ 
sallymandra cem’. Bu’ moother, who weere pas- 
sionate o’ temper, carried on i’ sucha gait when hoo 
heerd I'ld sent th’ butcher away, that th’ poor owd 
man hed a stroake an’ deed wethen a week. An’ 
moother, hoo said to me on th’ buryin’ day as I'ld 
kelled hem, an’ for a punishment I shouldna wed tell 
th’ sallymandra ded coom! An’I tuk her words to 
yeart, for hoo deed hersen soon after—o’ an’ in- 
coome i’ th’ seede, an’ when onyb’dy else cem a- 
coortin’, I gev ’em th’ reeght-abaat frust go-off.” 

“ Ay,” interrupted Hercules, “ bu’ yo've let me 
coom for feeve year naa, so yo’ canna mean that to 
me ?”’ 

Sarah bridled in a coy fashion. “ Well, yo’ see, 
Herk,” she replied, “ et’s o’ thes fashion. Ef theere 
be such thengs as sallymandras, et’s gettin’ on for 
fefty year sen’ th’ feere weere started. Th’ date— 
gran'feyther meda noate o’ et i’ th’ regester o’ th’ 
Beeble—weere Medsummer Day, eighteen hunnerd 
an’ forty-eight. An’ I've tended et and tended et, 
what with turves an’ slack, as I know that et’s ne’er 
gone aat. Ef theere be, as I said afore, such thengs 
as sallymandras, why, et’s neegh th’ teeme o’ 
hatchin.” 

Hercules sat with pursed lips for some minutes, 
“T dunna know what to mek on et,” he said at last. 
“Et may be so, theere’s wonders happen as one 
doesna expect. Ded th’ owd man e’er tell yo’ what 
et’ld be fashioned like?” 

She nodded. “A greet hugly green hadder,” she 
whispered, “ wi’ four feet like a babby’s.” 

“By jowks!” ejaculated the lover. “Et seems 
to me as ef such a brute did coom yo’ld be welly 
scared aat o' yor senses. Theere’s no knowin’ what 
et meeght do—beete, I reckon, an’ scrat wi’ et’s 
toe-nails!” 

“I'm afeerd o’ th’ very thowt,” rejoined Sarah, 
“an’ yet I'ld look on et gladly, so as to be free to 
WON. <a. 

The clock struck nine, and, as Milton folk are 
early goers-to-bed, Hercules rose and said good- 
night. Sarah, too, prepared to retire, and banked 
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up the fire with her usual care. To-night, however, 
she was oddly excited: it was the first time since 
her mother’s death that she had spoken of the sala- 
mander to any living person, and as she muffled the 
little flames her heart beat pit-a-pat, as if at any 
moment the monstrous apparition, bred with such 
protracted trouble, might even now make its ap- 
pearance. 

Meanwhile Hercules was sitting beside his mother 
on the house-place settle at home. The old lady was 
purblind and deaf, but years had aot marred the 
sharpness of her wit. She had listened to his story 
of the proposal with no other comment than that of 
gently flicking the crickets that swarmed up the 
mantel-jambs, with her stout blackthorn stick. When 
she spoke, it was after a series of guttural throat 
noises. ‘ Herk, lad,” she said, “I thenk well o’ th’ 
wench, though her meend’s none o’ th’ breeghtest. 
Et’s a good seegn when lasses heed theer moothers’ 
words for so many year. An’ y» may depend on et 
as hoo'll ne'er wed yo’ tell hoo does see th’ sally- 
mandra—ef hoo ded wi’ ‘aat, hoo'ld always be 
fretten’.”’ 

“Ay, et be so,” said her son, mournfully. “I 
couldna press her to et—et wouldna be just. An’ 
there’s no sallymandra to be seen, ef hoo leeves to 
be a hunnerd!”’ 

The dame chuckled and tapped her forehead 
cunningly with her forefinger. ‘Then yo've gotten 
to mek her see one,” she said, “ for I'm set on yo’ an’ 
her bein’ wedded. I reckon one o' them toys as aar 
Mall’s brats play wi'—snakes as yo’ blow ento for to 
mek em swell an’ screet—'Id do th’ job.” 

His mouth opened; he watched her rise and 
hobble to the door of her sleeping-room. Since she 
had determined upon his marriage she had professed 
herself unable to mount the stairs, and her bed had 
been moved to the best parlour. She meant to be 
always on the spot with the advice of a past mis- 
tress. When the sound of her disrobing had died 
away Hercules fell a-laughing slyly, and rubbed the 
knees of his breeches to stimulate thought. 

After that evening his mother, who divined that 
the seed had fallen on good soil, never again referred 
to the matter, but spent her days in devising plans 
for the management of her new daughter-in-law. 
Her treatment was to be based on kindness and 
firmness, and deference to advanced age would be 
demanded. And Hercules, after a visit to the nearest 
large town, where lived his sister Mall (who had 
married a milkman), purchased sundry articles that 
gave him no inconsiderable pleasure in his moments 
of solitude. So it came about that oun Midsummer 
evening, in the dusk, when Sarah Buttery had 
descended to the cellar to draw a pot of ale for 
Hercules, a bright green blaze leaped from the grate, 
and the air grew thick with sulphurous fumes. 
Sarah came stumbling in response to his ery of 
terror, and on the threshold let fall to the stone 
floor her most ancient toby-jug. In the green light 
her lover appeared ghastly in the extreme. Above 
the hissing of the fle mes came a horrid bleating, not 
unlike that of a vicious goat. 

“Ob, dear Lord!” she gasped. 
sallymandra!” 

“ Ay, et’s here,” he said, in a choked voice. “ Et’s 
on th’ yearth. Coom an’ see et.” 

He caught her by the hand, and although she 
struggled frantically, drew her forward. The ashes- 
pan was overturned ; athwart it lay a huge green 
reptile with scarlet jaws. The sight was so fearsome 
that her head span, and she lost consciousness. 
When she recovered, she found herself lying on the 
sofa, with her face hidden in Hercules’ coat. 

“Es et gone?” she stammered, feebly. 

“Et es, wench,” he replied, “ bu’ none afore I tuk 


“Et mun be th’ 


et i’ th’ tongs an’ held et amedst th’ feere. ... Et 
shrevelt ento just nowt!” 
“Ugh, et weere a habomable theng! Oh, Herk, 


lad, yo’ be braave.” 
She strove to extricate herself from his embrace, 
but he held her very tightly. “ Yo’ mun say yes to 











me, nau,” he urged. ‘“‘ We'n boath sin et—theere’s 
no reason why—” 

*“ Et mun be so, et’s wret so,”’ said Sarah, incoher- 
ently. “ An’ th’ feere ‘ll go aat to-neeght, for weere 


et e’er so, I’ld ne’er hatch anoother sallymandra.” 
R. Murray GILCHRIST 








A VERDICT. 
\ ERCY there is to ask: but not of these, 
iVi. «=That count the stripes upon a coat and see 
How they may judge. Enough—they judged them- 
selves 
And spoke: and hanged their souls upon a tree. 


Mercy there is to seek: nor yet of these, 

His hungry foes, by fear made light and lithe: 
Nay, judge not, torture not, the twisted souls— 
What need of racks to teach a worm to writhe? 


We wait for mercy in a narrower court: 

Dreaming if pardon or black judgment brews 

Beneath one brow: bound with such crown of 
thorns 

As old-world warriors bound upon a Jew. 


Mother of arts, behold thy son! Away! 

Of old long loves still this much left have we 
As for some screaming harlot, still to pray— 
That in this hour he is not judging thee. 


GILBERT CHESTERTON. 


A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 
DESCRIPTIVE REPORTING. 


N the humble remonstrance which follows I beg 
the reader to understand that I am at cae 
with the mass of my countrymen in their feelings 
over the result of the Dreyfus trial. To me as to 
any ordinary reader of his newspaper the pro- 
ceedings as well as the finding of the court-martial 
at Rennes are bewildering after the decision of the 
Court of Cassation. We are agreed that the 
evidence reported and presented to us contains 
nothing which to the mind of a Briton, accus- 
tomed to hold a prisoner innocent until his guilt 
has been proved, could justify the finding of the 
Court. Let us agree then that we have every 
reason to believe Captain Dreyfus innocent, and 
that the unanimous British Press has been fighting 
its hardest in the cause of right. 


“None the less it may occur to some, even in this 
moment of deep and righteous feeling, to doubt if 
that fight has been conducted altogether wisely. 
We shall be thinking of course of the old journalistic 
tradition by which a newspaper separated its 
reports from its own private commentary, and while 
delivering its opinions freely in the place assigned 
to them, took scrupulous care to keep its reports 
uncoloured by prejudice. No doubt the risk of 
contempt of court did something to help this nice 
observance of etiquette. But there was no contempt 
of court in garbling (for instance) the speeches of a 
political opponent: yet the most militant of our 
editors took a pride in printing a literal and 
accurate report of an opponent's speech, even when 
that speech contained unflattering criticism of him- 
self or his writings. I don’t think anyone will deny 
that this was the tradition: and I don’t think 
anyone will deny that it has been conspicuously 
ignored in British newspaper reports of the trial 
at Rennes. 

We are not talking now (please iet it be under- 
stood) of the editorials which followed and commented 
on the progress of the trial from day today. Certain 
French journalists of repute found cause of complaint 
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in these, and undoubtedly they would not have been 
written upon a trial in progress on English soil. 
Still our editors had a great deal to say in excuse. 
Possibly they may have much to urge in defence 
of what seems a far more questionable innovation— 
their printing, by common consent, of ex parte 
reports dressed up with descriptive writing and 
re) orters’ commentaries upon the evidence. They 
may at least have this much to say—that it all 
helped a righteous cause: it all helped to strengthen 
the public championship of an innocent man in the 
face of unrighteous judges. 


Well, on the whole perhaps it did. There were 
some of us no doubt whom it merely irritated: 
some who, believing in the prisoner’s innocence, 
believed also that it would have been wiser to trust 
to the cumulative persuasion of the evidence, of the 
naked telling admissions forced from the Generals 
by Maitre Labori’s cross-examination, of the equally 
telling refusals to answer crucial questions, of the 
significant interruptions of the Court whenever the 
prisoner's counsel became insistent. To some it 
seemed not perhaps a sign of weakness, but at least 
a sign of over-anxiety, that the reporter should 
paint all the witnesses for the defence as men 
who carried their honesty on their countenances, 
and all the witnesses for the prosecution as men 
whose features disclosed their malice. It is only in 
a certain class of novel that facial play becomes so 
symmetrical and so trustworthy. Nor was it pre- 
cisely reassuring to find M. Bertillon dismissed off- 
hand as a prating fellow with a bee in his bonnet. 
(One even went so far as to hint that his inability 
to understand M. Bertillon’s evidence cast a lurid 
and sinister glow on the whole science of anthro- 
pometry!) Mr. Labouchere has given M. Bertillon’s 
system a careful examination, and published the 
results of it and of some experiments of his own. 
With all respect to Mr. Labouchere, I cannot see 
that these results tell against the accused so forcibly 
as he imagines: but it certainly does make one 
easier to have come to this opinion after an attempt 
to form an impartial judgment; it certainly is more 
solidly comforting than the reporter’s assurance 
that M. Bertillon was a bore and a silly fellow. 


Let it be granted, however, that all this prejudice 
was for righteousness ; that it helped far more than 
it hindered a righteous cause; that not only did it 
redress the balance by giving the public no chance 
but to believe in the right side while the Generals 
were using all illegitimate tricks to force the judges 
to take the wrong, but that our reporters, having 
mastered the intricacies of the case on their own 
account, decided that it was less important to present 
all the evidence for or against than—the balance of 
evidence being unmistakable—to work the public 
into a proper mood of indignation: and that this 
proper and completely just mood of indignation 
could never bave been effectively produced by the 
old method of reporting without comment. Well, 
then, they have in the circumstances done wisely 
and well, and we may all congratulate them on 
having snapped the cords of etiquette. They have 
made us all bolder for justice and, since even France 
cannot wholly disregard the solid opinion of foreign- 
ers, they have brought an innocent man one step 
nearer deliverance. And the thought of what that 
man has suffered is enough to break the rest of any 
free man with a conscience. 


But in the midst of one’s indignant haste a 
thought occurs—Is this extraordinary instance of 
reporting to become a precedent? “No,” the wiser 
journalist will answer ; “there never was a case like 
this, and it is to be hoped there never will be a case 
like this. Just because it differed from all other 
cases we had to adopt a different method.” The 
answer is a reasonable one; but may we as.ume it 
to contain a promise? It is perhaps more than one 
expected that, even in such a case as this, the 
soberest, most steady-going newspapers should have 
broken away from an old rule. They, no doubt, will 





contentedly go back and be bound by it; but if the 
more enterprising journalist does not, we are within 
measurable distance of substituting trial by news- 
paper for trial by law; and not even trial by 
newspaper with a fair presentation of the evidence, 
but trial with the evidence itself suppressed or 
coloured as the reporter may choose. In England 
we shall be protected from this to a great extent by 
our judges’ watchfulness and their interpretation 
(on the whole pretty vigorous) of Contempt of 
Court. But even foreigners are God's creatures, 
and even a French General Officer may with 
some shadow of reason claim (in any case but 
this one) the indulgence which we extend to an 
English burglar up to the moment of his conviction, 
or to such a witness as Mr. Pigott until the moment 
of his complete and avowed discomfiture. The 
late Mr. Orton was not only a liar, but a peculiarly 
base liar. If certain French officers have sworn 
away the liberty of an innocent man, the late 
Mr. Orton sneaked into his evidence a revolting 
slander upon an innocent lady with whom he had 
never had the honour of a speaking acquaintance— 
a slander only to be disproved by his own complete 
exposure as a wholesale perjurer for the meanest 
ends. (And it may be usefully recalled at this 
moment that quite a considerable proportion of 
Englishmen pinned their faith upon Mr. Orton.) 
Yet, and although the majority of English jour- 
nalists felt absolutely confident that Mr. Orton 
deserved at the least a public flogging, my recol- 
lection is that they gave impartial room to all the 
evidence, they read no sinister meanings into his 
unusual girth; they waited patiently for the in- 
evitable day when justice should overtake him. 


Do they fear that in France the limping footstep 
of Justice is less inevitable? Apparently they do. 
Yet they might remember that, though the processes 
of French law are mysterious to us, the French 
nation has somehow acquired the name of being the 
most logical in the world, and that name is not 
easily acquired by a people given to weigh evidence 
carelessly. They might remember that in France, in 
the Court of Cassation, Justice has a Court of 
Appeal which she lacks in England, where, for an 
instance, an innocent man goes to prison because his 
defence seems “ too artistic” to his judge; that this 
Court of Cassation has interposed once in this very 
case with gravity and courage unshaken by public 
clamour, and may presumably be trusted again to 
obey its conscience with a like gravity and courage; 
and that a nation possessing such a Court of Appeal 
is not to be schooled and scolded into the ways 
of justice by a nation which habitually and 
notoriously allows men’s guilt or innocence to 
be practically decided by men past their work, with 
no appeal except to a Secretary of State, who, 
chosen for qualities irrelevant to this office, may or 
may not be clement, but can never, except by a 
miracle, be expert. While we have so much to 
learn, and until Justice again calls on him with no 
uncertain voice to strike out a line of his own, it is 
to be hoped that the British reporter in a French 
court of law will content himself with transcribing 
the evidence fully and accurately, the ministering 
medium rather than the censor of that full in- 
formation which ultimately makes for light. 


A. T. Q. C, 








REVIEWS. 


CAPTAIN SUMPH. 


Memories oF Harr A Century. By R. W. Hiley, D.D. 
London : Longmans, Green & Co. 


“ F REMEMBER poor Byron, Hobhouse, Trelawney, 

and myself, dining with Cardinal Mezzocaldo 
at Rome,” Captain Sumph began, “and we had some 
Orvieto wine for dinner, which Byron liked very 
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much. And I remember how the Cardinal regretted 
that he was a single man. We went to Civita 
Vecchia two days afterwards, where Byron's yacht 
was—and, by Jove, the Cardinal died within three 
weeks ; and Byron was very sorry, for he rather liked 
him.” “You should publish some of these stories, 
Sumph, you really should, said Wagg; such a volume 
would make our friend Bungay’s fortune.” The 
Captain has taken Wagg's advice, and has persuaded 
Bungay to print his “ Memories” in this bulky 
volume. There are memories and memories; mem- 
ories of eminent men and women, heightened by the 
force of the memorialist—a St. Simon, a Fanny Bur- 
ney, a Charles Greville; memories of ordinary folk, 
lifted into interest by biographic genius, as Carlyle 
immortalised Sterling; memories of people notable 
or insignificant, the one set dwarfed, the other not 
illuminated, through the ineffectiveness of their por- 
traiture. We can hardly rank Dr. Hiley in the first 
or second class ; neither of notabilities nor of obscuri- 
ties is he a vates sacer. He tells a tale of personal 
struggle and success, both alike creditable but com- 
mon. Devoid of patrimony, an ushership at Brook 
Green, Hammersmith, in those days famous as a 
nursery for Winchester, enabled him to enter Oxford 
in the ‘forties at one of the least distinguished of its 
colleges. He tells of its Heads in the past, describes 
its undergraduates, amongst whom were Thursby, 
famous as an amateur jockey till brandy spoilt his 
nerve, and Bellew, preacher and dramatic reader, 
who figured with Spurgeon as “Brimstone and 
Treacle’ in a popular London caricature some forty 
years ago; straying into brief pointless notices of 
the men outside its walls—Newman and Pusey, 
Proctor Jelf, Routh, Bull, Stanley, Edwin Arnold. 
An assistant-master subsequently at the Liverpool 
Collegiate Institution, he portrays its first Principals, 
Conybeare and Howson; with various friends and 
colleagues, estimable in the sphere which they 
adorned, without claims to be krown beyond it. 
He takes a private school, and recounts the experi- 
ences of a commercial psedagogue, devoid of the 
historic value which attaches to great scholastic 
ideals successfully embodied, or to the distinctions 
and subsequent fame attained by pupils. Appointed 
to a Yorkshire incumbency, he gossips of clerical 
dignitaries, noble families, sporting squires, rural 
oddities; ends finally with a parce senectuti, 
withholding, as he tells us, much additional matter 
for the “prudential reason” that his face is set 
towards Jerusalem, and that should he linger on the 
way his work may be left in manuscript, to the loss 
of the printer and of mankind. 

We could wish in the interests of literature that 
prudential reasons had deterred instead of quickening 
his pen. “Reminiscences” rank high just now in 
public estimation ; a few more books like this would 
discredit and unpopularise them. They require 
something more than a tenacious memory and a 
retrospect of seventy years; they require selective 
judgment dictated by a feeling for proportion ; they 
require long practice in the art of pithy narrative, 
tested accuracy of statement, keen sense of humour ; 
and in all these points we find Dr. Hiley wanting. 
With no discernment of the picturesque, his anec- 
dotes fall flat; not behind the scenes, he illustrates 
by oft-told tales such conspicuous personalities as 
pass across his stage. He abounds in omissions, 
inaccuracies, blunders; a reference te the Uniomachia, 
which he cites, would have taught him the right 
spelling of “Skimmérios”’; in the tradition of Jelf's 
amours the lady's name is given wrong in order to 
support a pun; his “ Shadow of a Cloud” myth con- 
tains three errors in four lines ; Thorold Rogers was a 
Radical long before his disappointments; Magee’s 
refusal to institute is told much better by himself in 
Dr. Donellan’s book. That S.T.P is “ almost equiva- 
lent to D.D.” will surprise those conversant with 
University titles ; while scholars will think that the 
passage from the Greek Testament on p. 134 might 
have been accentuated throughout or not at aill. 
We are staggered by strange words, as confirmand, 





p. 330; by strange sentences, as in the description of 
George Denman, p. 211—‘* When in company with 
him he was modest and unassuming, none of that 
haughtiness or stand-oflishness which so often digs. 
figures men in high position.” 

Let us praise him where we can. Some good 
things he has; stories of the cleanly Yankee, 
consuming his own saliva, who threatened at last 
to spit on the spitteon which the English footman 
assiduously placed before him; of the negro philan- 
thropist who would show courtesy to a stranger, 
“even were his face as white as this tablecloth”; 
of Magee’s alarm lest ardent parsons should summon 
him to the other end of his diocese “to open an 
umbrella or to consecrate a surplice”; of the bottle 
of old port conscientiously shaken by Sir Robert 
Inglis’s butler ; these and one or two besides incline 
us for a moment to apply the alternative criticism 
of the Vicar of Wakefield connoscento, that the 
picture might have been better if the painter had 
taken more pains. But no; it is want of power 
that disqualifies, not of industry, not certainly of 
opportunity. By more than one writer the three- 
fold divisions of Dr. Hiley’s life have been deftly 
and brilliantly dramatised; the undergraduate by 
Tom Hughes; the schoolmaster by Dr. Parkin 
yesterday as by Stanley. long ago; the country 
parson by A. K. H. Boyd and Dr. Jessopp; to cope 
with men like these is given not to everyone, not 
to Dr. Hiley. His portrait seems to show a cheery, 
pleasant senior ; over a bottle mellow as himself, with 
relief of interlocutory opportunities, we can imagine 
that his discursions would be agreeable. But if all 
amiable septuagenarians were to embalm in type 
the scrappy hoardings of a tame experience and 
an imperfect literary instinct, even the world itself 
could not contain the books which should be written. 
Neither as a work of art nor as a faithful con- 
tribution to our lighter knowledge of the past 
can we commend these ‘‘ Memories of Half a 
Century.” 


THE 


NAPOLEON'S INVASION OF RUSSIA. 
London 


EXPEDITION TO MOSCOW. 


by Hereford B. George. 
T. Fisher Unwin. 

OXFORD, once “the home of lost causes and for- 
saken beliefs,” is now putting the past to its true 
use as material for history, and among the various 
branches of that subject, military history is receiv- 
ing its share of attention. Mr. Oman is engaged 
upon a comprehensive history of the art of war, of 
which the first volume appeared last year; and Mr. 
Hereford George, of New College, already favourably 
known by his “ Battles of English History,” has now 
produced the best English account of Napoleon's 
“campaign of 1812. It is an oft-told tale, and one 
which lends itself to pictorial writing; but Mr. 
George’s aim is to understand it rather than to 
paint it. He does not linger needlessly over the 
horrors and sufferings of the retreat, which have 
been lately presented afresh in the memoirs of 
Sergeant Bourgogne. Embracing a wider field, he 
has made use of Napoleon's correspondence, and of 
State papers, English and foreign, published and 
unpublished, to throw light on the political situa- 
tion before and during the invasion. It is here that 
his book will be found freshest and of most value, 
for the painstaking student of the present day has 
in this respect a great advantage over eye-witnesses 
of the campaign. The attitude of Prussia and of 
Austria, the views of Hardenberg and Metternich, 
are well shown. Metternich was not only slow to 
believe in Napoleon's failure, he was far from 
sharing the Prussian eagerness for it. “He was 
always haunted by fears of Russian ambition, which 
in more quarters than one was threatening to 
Austrian interests, and would regard the decisive 
triumph of Russia as little less ominous than Napo- 
leon’s complete success.’” He was not averse to the 
re-establishment of Poland as a barrier against 
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Russia, and had obtained a guarantee that if 
Austria should thereby lose Galicia, she should 
receive compensation on the shores of the Adriatic, 
If Napoleon had acted upon this arrangement. 
instead of playing fast and loose with the Poles, 
the course of modern history might have been very 
different. 

In describing the military operations, Mr. George 
rests mainly on Chambray. He is no doubt right 
to do so; but he underrates the value of Ségur 
and Jomini, both of whom were exceptionally well 
placed for a knowledge of the facts, and highly 
qualified to judge of them. He says that Ségur 
“lets his bitter hostility to Napoleon colour his 
narrative”; but Napoleon meets with much more 
sympathy and much less harsh language from Ségur 
than from Mr. George himself. He remarks that 
Jomini has marred his life of Napoleon by pretend- 
ing that the Emperor is telling his own story. 
But Jomini’s motive for adopting this form was 
that he was himself in the service of Russia when 
he wrote the book, and that he could put things 
into the mouth of Napoleon which he would not 
care to say on his own account. It is not very 
difficult to make the necessary allowances, while 
Jomini’s change of service enlarged his opportunities 
of knowledge. 

Mr. George states definitely that Napoleon 
originally intended not to advance beyond Smolensk 
in 1812. This is a very doubtful point. Jomini 
intimates that, whatever he may have said to 
reassure his troops, his scheme from the outset 
was to win two battles and dictate peace at Moscow. 
No doubt he would have been glad enough to dictate 
peace at an earlier stage, but not to stop short 
without a victory; want of supplies, military 
reasons, and political interests, left him no alter- 
natives but an advance on Moscow or a retreat 
to the Niemen. As Wellington well put it in 
conversation with Rogers: “A conqueror, like a 
cannon-ball, must go on. If he rebounds, his career 
is over.” 

On another vexed question, the burning of 
Moscow, Mr. George states the evidence fully, and 
comes to the conclusion that it is not shown to 
have been deliberate. He speaks of Sir Robert 
Wilson as confirming Chambray’s view that Rostop- 
chin was responsible for it; but Wilson says in his 
diary that it was the work of individuals, and that 
Rostopchin regretted he had not been allowed to do 
it systematically, as he proposed to do. Wellington, 
in an excellent memoir on the campaign written in 
1825—to which, by-the-bye, some reference might 
well have been made—came to the conclusion that it 
was mainly accidental. 

In comment and criticism Mr. George is apt 
to be uncompromising and sometimes hasty. 
“Childishly vain,” “grossly absurd,” “this precious 
scheme,” are expressions used about Napoleon and 
his plans. In a letter to Maret, Napoleon “ grossly 
slanders his soldiers, saying that, though the rank 
and file do not murmur, ‘au moment que sa dis- 
tribution n'est pas compléte, il quitte le drapeau et 
court la campagne’"; but surely nothing is more 
certain than that marauding, habitual with the 
soldiers of the Republic and Empire, reached un- 
precedented lengths in 1812. The rod is sometimes 
applied indiscriminately and inconsistently right and 
left. At Valutino (or Lubino) “the French generals 
had allowed themselves to drift into a serious action, 
desperately contested in its last stage, for no ade- 
quate reason”; and yet on the same page we are 
told that the Russian commanders ought not to 
have fought it, for it afforded an opportunity of 
inflicting on them such a defeat as would have 
enabled Napoleon to reach Moscow without the 
slaughter of Borodino, Of the French movement 
from Moscow on Kaluga, it is said that if they 
could reach Kaluga, “they could march thence to 
Smolensk, incidentally destroying the works at 
Tula”; but Tula lies sixty miles east of Kaluga. 
The style, though clear and forcible in general, is 








sometimes too negligent, e.g. “Having been per- 
suaded to act vigorously, he [Kutusov] formed an 
incoherent plan, there being no conceivable reason 
why Miloradovich should not have fought Davoit 
as he came up, and then backed out of executing 
the vigorous part of it.” The maps and plans are 
remarkably clear and convenient for reference, 
though tne scale of Plans III. and V. is wrong; 
and there is an excellent index. It would have 
saved the reader some trouble if the dates had been 
printed in numerals. 


THE KING OF ROUMANIA. 


REMINISCENCES OF THE KING OF RoumANIA. Edited by 
Sidney Whitman. London: Harper & Sons. 


RouMANIA is quite an infant kingdom, though 
Wallachia and Moldavia, its component parts, have 
long histories of their own—as, indeed, what corner 
of Europe has not? In 1859 the twin provinces 
elected Prince Couza their ruler, and the _ princi- 
pality was called Roumania, but his rule, chiefly 
on account of personal faults, was anything but 
a success. In 1866 he was driven forth, and Prince 
Charles of Hohenzollern, the subject of this memoir, 
reigned in his stead. The kingdom has, on the 
whole, prospered since then; the chief event in its 
history has been the Russo-Tuarkish War in 1877, 
wherein the Roumanians took the Muscovite side, 
Prince Charles, indeed, by firmness and clever 
diplomacy, getting himself appointed commander- 
in-chief of the two armies, and thus escaping the 
position of a mere follower of the Czar; also his 
troops distinguished themselves at the terrible 
siege of Plevna. True, in the way of territory, the 
Russians treated their allies rather harshly when 
peace came, but it may be plausibly argued that 
only through the diplomacy of their Prince did 
they ward off complete absorption into the Mus- 
covite Empire. At the Berlin Conference during 
1878 Roumania was acknowledged completely inde- 
pendent, and three years afterwards she became 
a kingdom recognised by the Powers, and not to 
be rashly interfered with by Turk or Muscovite. 
The story of all this is told in detail in the pages 
of this volume since the biography of the King is, 
to a great extent, the history of his kingdom. 
This book is compiled and translated from a German 
original, and if in that original there be words of 
courtly flattery, it is yet made abundantly clear 
that the King has been a most important factor 
in the history of his kingdom, that he has acted 
throughout in the interests of his people, and that 
he has filled uncommon well an uncommonly 
difficult position. Charles was on his mother’s side 
connected with the house of Napoleon. It is difficult 
for the younger generation to realise the influence 
that Napoleon III. wielded in Europe, even in the 
late ‘sixties. Only one or two clear-headed and 
well-informed people of the stamp of Bismarck 
divined his futility. Had he opposed, Prince Charles's 
election must have gone off, but, for family and 
other reasons, he afforded him cordial support. 
Prussia was won over, and after some romantic 
adventures on the journey thither, the Prince entered 
into possession of his kingdom ; but his anxieties were 
only beginning: there were endless intrigues be- 
tween rival parties; there were always difficulties 
without, always difficulties within, and after five 
years of it he was anxious to abdicate, and was 
hardly persuaded to retain the power. In 1877 
his troubles seemed at their height; the country 
was almost bankrupt, the taxes were heavy, and the 
Government forced to issue a vast body of paper 
money, only to be redeemed when affairs were more 
prosperous. The Jewish question was also a very 
thorn in the flesh to the poor Prince. As a stranger 
he was above the prejudices of his people, and was 
anxious to place his Jewish citizens on the same 
plane as his other subjects. And yet how could he? 
Easy enough to prate of justice and liberality, but 
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such phrases only show profound ignorance of the 
Jewish question in the East. The Jews had taken 
full advantage of the weak points in the character 
of the Roumanian people. The trade in spirits, in 
mortgages, in loans of all sorts, was entirely in their 
hands. They had acquired enormous power, yet 
they were bitterly hated, and their agitation for 
political rights was met with unflinching opposition. 
Notwithstanding rumours to the contrary, there was 
little active persecution of the Hebrews, but only 
modified rights could be granted. Thus the question 
was among the greatest of the Prince’s many diffi- 
culties. From all these the war came almost as a 
relief. As the one matter of absorbing interest, it 
swept into itself all lesser commotions, and, as we 
have seen, it turned out well for what was soon to 
be the kingdom of Roumania. 

The hard and stern picture here set forth is 
softened by many touches. In October, 1869, 
Charles was betrothed to the Princess Elizabeth of 
Wied ; the marriage followed in November, and on 
September Sth of next year their daughter Marie 
was born; she died in April, 1874. On such grief it 
is improper to dwell. In a letter written some weeks 
after the bereaved father says, “I get but very little 
sleep at night, and have repeatedly heard my poor 
Elizabeth cry out in her dreams, ‘ Dead, dead!’ This 
cry of pain is each time a fresh stab in my wounded 
heart.” Here let us close this record of a life 
not joyful, but strenuous, and rather noble than 
prosperous, 


A MODEL MONOGRAPH. 

ANNALS OF AN OLD MAwnor- Hovse: 

GUILDFORD By Frederic Harrison. 
London: Maemillan & Co. 


SuTTON PLAce, 
Abridged edition. 


Mr. FREDERIC HARRISON has done well to publish 
what may be called a popular edition of his magnifi- 
cent monograph upon Sutton Place, since the number 
of persons who take an interest in old English houses 
is decidedly increasing, and expensively illustrated 
books about local antiquities are beyond the reach of 
many who can appreciate their subjects. Sutton 
Place is an ancient manor-house, situated upon the 
banks of the River Wey, about half-way between 
Woking and Guildford. Built between 1520 and 
1530 by Sir Richard Weston, it remains almost 
unaltered, at least on the outside. And as it was 
built of terra-cotta and brick this preservation is 
something for which we should be devoutly thankful. 
For the use of terra-cotta as a constructive element 
in old English houses is rare indeed, and most interest- 
ing. Not that it is only as a constructive element 
that terra-cotta is prominent at Sutton Place—the 
more common use of the material for purposes of 
ornament is admirably illustrated all over the 
exterior of the beautiful old building. And after 
more than three centuries and a half of exposure the 
mouldings of mullions, dripstones, string courses, 
arches, turrets, parapets, groins, and finials present 
themselves, to the delighted eye of an enthusiastic 
observer, in a condition “almost as perfect as 
when they were cast.” Sutton Place is, therefore, of 
perennial interest, not only to students of the his- 
tory of architecture in England, but also to those 
who wish to consider the practicability of again 
introducing terra-cotta as building material for 
domestic architecture. 

Sir Richard Weston received the grant of the 
royal manor of Sutton in 1521. He was the faithful 
servant and friend of Henry for thirty-three years, 
and rose to be Under-Treasurer of England. Yet 
his only son, Sir Francis Weston, was executed in 
1536 as one of the reputed lovers of the Queen, Anne 
Boleyn. Such were the terms on which men served 
Henry, that Sir Richard did not lose estate, offices, 
or favour because of his son's actual folly and sup- 
posititious crime; and the idea that he should resent 
the fate of his offspring evidently never entered the 
man’s head. Those were the “good old times” for 
which sentimentalists (who cannot bear an attack of 





neuralgia bravely) are apt to sigh, sitting in com- 
fortable chairs by drawing-room fires! Sir Richard 
left Sutton to his grandson Henry, the heroic 
defender of Calais, who married an Arundell of 
Wardour, the cousin of four queens; the stately 
grace of Dorothy Weston lives still at Sutton Place 
in a noble portrait, said to be by Federigo Zucchero. 
Sir Henry and his wife entertained Queen Elizabeth 
at Sutton Place on several occasions. But the family 
was secretly attached to the Roman Catholic faith, 
and Sir Henry Weston, who had sat for Surrey in 
the Parliament of 1571, seems not to have made any 
effort to take part in public affairs after the tre- 
mendous struggle between two religions was at 
its height. The Westons of Sutton dropped out of 
the life of Courts and the strife of politics, and 
devoted themselves to preserving their estates from 
the grasp of the Government, and their heads from 
the grim offices of the executioner. The third Sir 
Richard Weston of Sutton, grandson of Henry, 
became a great agriculturist, and was the first 
landowner to popularise in England the method of 
canalisation by locks, having obtained an Act for 
his canal upon the Wey. The Westons ended with 
a@ spinster heiress, who left Sutton to a relative 
named Webbe. The new family became Webbe- 
Westons, and did not cease in the male line until 
1857, when Satton Place passed by will to the 
Durham family of Salvin, kin of the Weston- 
Webbes. Of all the painted glass, panelling, and 
other treasures of beauty which pertain to Sutton 
Place, Mr. Harrison's scholarly and enthusiastic book 
contains full particulars. 


A BOHEMIAN LITERATURE. 


A History OF BOHEMIAN LITERATURE. By Francis, Count 
Liitzow. London: W. Heinemann. 
Tus is the last addition to the series of short 
histories of the literature of the world appearing 
under the editorship of Mr. Gosse. The selection 
is capricious; Mr. Gosse has preferred to treat out- 
of-the-way literatures, while neglecting the home 
field. He himself has written “ Modern English 
Literature”; he might reasonably contend that 
other departments of this special subject have been 
so thoroughly investigated and so often epitomised, 
that further rechauffés were a mere impertinence ; 
but there are four literatures within the British 
islands for which his collection makes, as far as 
announced, no place. These are the literature of the 
Scots Lowlands, of the Scots Highlands, of Wales, 
and of Ireland, and each is equal to that of Bohemian 
literature in interest and importance. Now, one can 
have no fault with the way this volume is executed. 
Count Liitzow knows his country and his country’s 
writers thoroughly, but patriotism does not blind his 
critical insight; he is always sane, always rational. 
Wisely recognising the fact that his subject is 
unknown to the English reader, he is rather 
descriptive than critical, and good part of his work 
consists of translation from Bohemia’s principal 
writers. Now the literature of a large country 
must be an important subject, and we are far 
from saying that this book has not justified its 
existence, even as regards subject matter, also 
Bohemia has shared to the full in the Pan- 
Slavonic movement of our own time. Its language 
and records are eagerly studied, and possibly 
its literature has a bright future; but as yet it 
has contributed no great name to the world, 
nothing that rivals even the possibly bastard renown 
of Ossian. Take away the revival of the last 
hundred years, and what remains? Also that 
revival is more concerned with works of erudition, 
like Yungmann’s “Bohemian Dictionary” and 
Szafarzik’s “‘ Slavonic Antiquities” than with pure 
literature. The name that will occur to most 
English readers is that of John Huss, who wrote 
largely both in Latin and Bohemian. There is 
a very full and excellent account of him here; but, 
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beside the fact that he was an echo of the English 
Wycliffe, there is the still more obvious fact that 
his reputation is as theologian and Protestant 
martyr, and only in a very secondary way as man 
of letters. Thomas of Stitny, the chief precursor 
of Huss, is a name scarcely familiar to the world, 
but he wrote in a better and more original style. 

The Reformation flourished greatly in Bohemia, 
and English readers will remember that Frederick, 
son-in-law of our own James I, was chosen as 
Protestant king of Bohemia. Unfortunately, he 
could not make head against his enemies, and the 
battle of the White Mountain in 1620 reunited, 
apparently for ever, Bohemia to Austria. It was 
not a tolerant era; the Protestant faith was ruth- 
lessly crushed out, and everything done to break 
the national spirit and make the country an 
integral part of the Austrian Empire. Books in 
the Bohemian language were ruthlessly destroyed. 
The Jesuits were active in this work, one of them 
“boasting himself of having destroyed 60,000 vol- 
umes.” It would seem that this vandalism extir- 
pated not merely the works, but the very names 
of the authors. Jgnotum pro magnifico; and we 
cannot wonder that native writers make the most 
of this loss. 

One other writer has a European reputation. 
This is Komensky, better known under the Latinised 
form as Comenius, who flourished in the early part 
of the seventeenth century. His greatest work, 
according to Count Liitzow, is the “ thoughtful, 
pessimistic, yet sometimes playful allegorical narra- 
tive which he has called the ‘Labyrinth of the 
World.’”"’ Comenius visited London in 1641. Here 
he is supposed to have met Milton; at any rate, he 
was much attracted by the Puritan development of 
the time, and his impressions of England are 
exceeding curious, but, again, it is rather as an 
educational philosopher and reformer than as a 
purely literary writer that he has won renown. 

Excellent as this work is, one department seems 
scantly treated. The popular songs and ballads, 
tales and folklore of the peasantry would give, one 
would think, the truest insight into the national 
spirit, and be themselves the most genuine pro- 
duction of Bohemian literature. Why, then, has 
Count Liitzow passed them by almost without 
remark ? 


ROBESPIERRE. 


ROBESPIERRE AND THE Rep TERROR, Translated from the 


Dutch of Dr. Jan. ten Brink, Professor at the University 
of Leyden, by J. Hedeman. With sixteen illustrations. 
London : Hutchinson & Co. 


Tuis is a disappointing book, the more disappointing 
as coming from one who has achieved something of 
an European reputation as historian and critic. 
From its pretentious appearance—the volume is excel- 
lently produced—one is naturally led to expect a 
well-ordered and authoritative life of the Sea- 
green Incorruptible, a book to be placed on the 
shelves as companion to the admirable works on 
Danton by Mr. Beesly and Mr. Belloc. Unfor- 
tunately Professor ten Brink's “ Robespierre”’ is 
neither well-ordered nor authoritative. It is a 
collection of sketches of revolutionary scenes and 
characters rather than a serious study of the man 
and the time, and these “impressions” are strung 
together in the loosest manner, and with an inexpli- 
cable disregard for historical sequence. 

An idea of the pointlessness of Professor ten 
Brink’s work may be gathered from a glance at 
the chapter headings. The book opens with a 
description of Danton’s death. There follows a brief 
Outline of Robespierre’s history from his youth to 
his fall, and in chapter ten we are informed that as 
he “has only now (sic) another five days to live, 
we will pause here to throw a glance at his past.” 
This glance covers some three hundred and fifty 
pages. In chapters forty-five, forty-six and forty- 
Seven we reach tke trial of the Titan of the 








Revolution, and in chapter forty-eight we have a 
description of his last moments, intended, we sup- 
pose, to supplement the meagre picture in chapter 
one. Apart from this want of a coherent plan and 
the lack of an index, which renders it useless as a 
book of reference, Professor ten Brink’s ‘“ Robes- 
pierre” is of little service to the serious student of 
history. It throws no new light on the dark days 
of the Terror; indeed, it is little more than a 
rechauffé of the well known works of the French 
apologists for Robespierre. Professor ten Brink 
seems unacquainted with some of the latest and 
most authoritative books on the Terror, and we are 
surprised to find a scholar of such standing giving 
credence to more than one of the old fallacies that 
we had supposed for ever exploded by recent 
research. 

We do not propose to discuss Professor ten 
Brink’s estimate of his hero, for this would involve 
a repetition of all the time-worn arguments of the 
partisans. It is easy enough to sum up Danton as 
“ fierce, savage, audacious,” to picture Robespierre as 
“calm, composed, intelligent”; we should require 
columns to prove that such statements present only 
half the truth. Moreover, such proof is superfluous 
in face of the work of such historians as Dr. 
Bougeart, M. Aulard and Dr. Robinet. In spite of 
the author's inaccuracies and prejudiced position, 
“Robespierre” is a book to be commended to all 
who have come under the spell of one of the most 
fascinating periods in the world’s history. Professor 
ten Brink has a fine appreciation of a dramatic 
incident, and there is passion and power in his pen. 
His book abounds in striking and movable pieces 
of word-painting, and he has succeeded in trans- 
ferring to cold print the strain and stress of those 
seething days of terror. He has reproduced the 
atmosphere of revolutior, And this the more pains- 
taking and accurate historians have not always 
succeeded in doing. 


FOR STUDENTS OF INDIAN HISTORY, 


Tue CHRONOLOGY oF INDIA. By C. Mabel Duff. London : 
A. Constable & Co. 


WE have long since abandoned the theory that 
“Happy is the country without a history,” and 
although Indian poets and writers have never 
gratified modern curiosity as to dates, European 
authorities have carefully constructed such tables 
of chronology as the fragments of their material 
rendered possible. Mrs. Rickmers (M. Mabel Duff) 
has made a serious effort to fit and join together 
the work of others, and to “tabulate systematically 
those dates in the civil and literary history of 
India which have been ascertained up to the present 
time.” Her book should find a place in every good 
library. The obligations expressed by her to Mr. 
Fieet, C.I.E., Professor Kieihorn, and others are a 
guarantee that she has consulted the most eminent 
of living epigraphists. With patient labour she 
has explored histories, reviews, inscriptions, copper 
plates, and coins with an evident sense of relief 
when side-light has been thrown upon her work by 
a Greek or a Chinese writer. Unfortunately there 
are some inscriptions which are content with 
“regnal years,” and in the case of a reign as long 
as that of our blessed Queen the result would be 
disappointing. 

Mrs. Rickmers wisely regards her work as 
“tentative,” and observes that “though much has 
been done still much remains to be done.” In no 
other spirit can the task which she has set to 
herself be accomplished. It would be well if she 
adopted the authorised system of Indian spelling, 
avoiding such examples as Qandahar, Iraq, Qutb, 
and Gwaliar, and if Muhammadan is preferred 
Mohammadan should be excluded. In the interest- 
ing historical notices it is stated that Alphonso de 
Albuquerque erected in 1503 the first European 
fortress in India at Cochin. The foundations of 
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that fort were laid by Francisco de Albuquerque. 
Under the date 1506 the settlement at Goa is 
mentioned, but the beginning of that city only dates 
from 1510. The mass of useful and accurate inform- 
ation contained in the volume is, however, surprising, 
and we are confident that it will be found invalu- 
able both as a work of reference and for a serious 
study of Indian history. 


VOLCANOES. 

VoLcANOES: THEIR STRUCTURE AND SIGNIFICANCE. By 
2 G. Bonney, D.Se., LL.D., F.RS., Professor of Geology 
at University College, London (Progressive Science Series). 
London: John Murray. 


WE take up our pen for the review of Dr. Bonney’s 
book on the voyage from Naples to Port Said. 
Yesterday Vesuvius, smoking but snow-capped, was 
sharply outlined against the chill sky as we sailed 
from Naples Harbour at 5 a.m. On the right was 
the smooth cone built up by successive small erup- 
tions and constant slight activity ; on the left is the 
jagged. rim of Monte Somma, relic of the great 
explosion of A.D. 79, scored and furrowed by the 
rains of the centuries before and since. The profiles 
of both the northern and southern slopes—those of 
Monte Somma and Vesuvius respectively—show a 
beautiful curve which characterises many volcanoes. 
The form is that of Fusiyama, so often repeated in 
Japanese decoration: the summit steep, the base 
gently sloping, and a marked change of slope about 
two-thirds way towards the summit. Presently 
Vesuvius is lost behind the point of Campanella, 
and we go below to breakfast, after which we return 
to our author. By 11.30 a.m. Stromboli is sighted 
at a distance of about forty miles. The cone, 
3,000 feet in height, rises sheer out of deep water, 
the flanks straight and steep like the upper part of 
Vesuvius. Above the cone hangs a cumulus cloud, 
the watery particles of which, condensed from the 
steam of the volcano, were probably derived from 
the adjacent sea. According to Dr. Bonney the 
outline of the mountain can be traced for an equal 
depth below water, so that the whole structure is 
taller than Vesuvius. As we near the island the 
present vent becomes visible some way down the 
north-western slope, and as we pass the eastern 
side we see that there is a considerable colony on 
the island, and that a part of the sides of the active 
volcano is cultivated in terraces. The more basic 
lavas yield splendid soil, but the steepness of the 
slopes and the want of compactness of the material 
make terracing a necessary precaution against the 
destructive effects of rain. Stromboli passed, other 
members of the volcanic Lipari group are seen strung 
out upon the horizon on the starboard side, “Its 
members,” says Dr. Bonney, “are probably ranged 
along a fissure, which is forked like the letter V.” 
By half-past five we are through the Straits of 
Messina, where the whirlpools of Charybdis still 
rage and boil, and we seek to discern the lower 
slopes of Etna among the mountain profiles visible 
beneath the envious clouds which have gathered 
suddenly at this somewhat awful focus of natural 
forces. All around are seen the jagged edges of 
mountains of erosion, cut and carved by rain and 
weather from the main block of strata which has been 
slowly reared by lateral thrusts. Aftera time we see 
the sky-line cut by a smoother profile. It is less steep 
than that of Vesuvius, and much less steep than 
Stromboli. Slowly the clouds lift, and more of the 
mountain becomes visible. It is undoubtedly Etna. 
The upper portions are covered with snow; small 
subsidiary craters are seen on the sky-line. The 
setting sun tinges the snow slopes with rosy light, 
but the summit is still hidden. The bugle sounds 
for dinner; we are left alone on deck; presently 
the clouds part, and there at last in sudden glory 
the ‘summit stands revealed in a ruddy glow, 
sending heavenwards a little wreath of smoke as 


from an altar. The whole 10,800 feet from sea to 
summit is before us, not in detail, for the sun shines 
from behind the mountain, but in the grandeur of 
undetailed form, which is perhaps the nu >st fortunate 
aspect for the first impression of anything great. 
There are some who claim that Etna is the most 
imposing mountain in Europe. 

Now that we have a day’s open sea without 
sight of land we return to and finish our book. It is 
not a text-book, although it might be used as one, 
and it does not claim to be an exhaustive mono- 
graph, but it is a very satisfactory treatise for those 
who take an intelligent interest in scientific matters, 
especially for those who travel and use the book 
as we ourselves have done. Dr. Bonney treats of 
the life-history of volcanoes, their products, their 
dissection by weathering, the geological history of 
British volcanoes, and theories of volcanoes. There 
have been so many books written of late years 
about volcanoes that much of the descriptive part 
is tolerably familiar to those who have kept abreast 
of the literature of the subject. For them the 
interest centres in the last chapter—the theory of 
voleanic activity. 


So far then as our present knowledge goes, we seem justified 
in asserting that water plays an important part in producing 
the explosive phenomena of volcanic eruptions, ot possibly 
in modifying the fluidity of magmas; that the lavas, scoria, ete., 
discharged during such eruptions (no less than the igneous 
rocks which never reach the surface) represent portions of the 
original material of the globe, which have been only slightly, if 
at all, affected by melting down any deposits of sedimentary 
origin ; that this material, even if it has temporarily passed into 
a solid condition, always has been kept at a temperature not far 
from its melting point; that the different types of igneous rock 
may be the results, in some cases, of a stratified precipitation 
or arrangement during the original condensation of the globe, 
but more often, in all probability, of some process of differentia- 
tion during later stages of its history ; and, lastly, the outflow 
of these magmas, the intrusion of the so-called plutonie rocks, 
the opening out of volcanic orifices of all kinds, are primarily 
due to rupture of the crust, for which at present no other cause 
ean be discovered than strains set up in consequence of the 
secular cooling of our planet. . . . But in regard to the great 
physical questions which bear upon the causes of vulcanicity, 
the progress which has been made of late years,though un- 
doubtedly great, has been more in pioneering work than in 
constructing any complete theory; perhaps the principal causes 
have been submitted but there may be some physical 
principle which as yet is undiscovered, or the importance of 
which has hitherto been overlooked. 


An excellent feature in this last chapter is the 
inclusion of selected references to original papers. 
A complete bibliography is unsuited to a work of 
this kind; but, on the other hand, the complete 
omission of references to original papers on the 
ground that a book is “popular” is objectionable. 
Dr. Bonney in this, as in other matters, has arrived 
at the judicious mean. “ Volcanoes” certainly 
*maintains the standard of its predecessors of the 
Progressive Science Series. 


A PRINCE OF LITERARY CRITICS. 


LONGINUS ON THE SvusiimMe. With Introduction, Trans- 
lation, and Appendices. By W. Rhys Roberts, M.A. 
Cambridge: The Pitt Press. 

WE first read the treatise of Longinus (or Diony- 

sius, or some author unknown) on the Sublime, be 

it confessed, with the aid of a translation—for one 
may be at home with the Greek of Thucydides and 

Sophocles, and yet be taken aback by the difficulties 

of the figurative style and bold metaphors of this 

writer. At once we were inspired by the confidence 
of enthusiasm. The point c* view and breadth of 
sympathy of a Matthew Arnold or a Brunetiére 
have, by some strange anachronism, prematurely 
taken possession of him; and if in Greek literary 
criticism we had known the imagination of a Plato 
and the logical acumen of an Aristotle, we had till 
then never observed such delicacy of judgment, such 
cultured urbanity, or such high spiritual tone as are 





everywhere evident in the “ De Sublimitate.” The 
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elilio princeps of the treatise was issued at Basle 
in 1554, the work being attributed to Dionysius 
Lopginus. This ascription was not questioned till 
the beginning of this century, and now we have 
Professor Rhys Roberts, after a thorough survey of 
the literature of the subject, coming to the conclu- 
sion that the authorship of the historical Longinus 
(213-273 AD.) is very doubtful, and that the internal 
evidence seems to point to the first century rather 
than the third as the date of composition. Without 
mentioning the various points that support these 
conclusions, it is interesting to notice that the best 
MS., Paris 2,036, dating from the tenth century, 
ascribes the treatise to Dionysius or Longinus, and 
that though the author abounds in references to 
writers of all previous ages, he makes no mention of 
any writer belonging to the second or to the third 
century AD. The decided Roman affinities of the 
work, its unmistakable points of resemblance to 
Quintilian, and the famous passage which traces the 
decline of eloquence to the decay of liberty—a topic 
which was a commonplace in the first century—go a 
good way towards establishing Professor Roberts's 
contention that the work is that of an auctor 
ignotus of the first century. It is “an inconclusive 
conclusion, but it is the only one at present within 
our reach,” 

Bat to turn to the contents and character of the 
treatise. The intention of the author is not to 
write a complete manual on composition, otherwise 
in dealing with figures he could hardly have omitted 
to deal with antithesis, epigram, hypallage, 
synecdoche, metonymy, and the like. It is rather to 
indicate broadly the essentials of a noble and im- 
pressive style, and to present some of the cardinal 
principles of literary criticism. He holds that a 
systematic treatise can effect much by way of warn- 
ing against such vices as timidity, puerility, mis- 
placed passion, and frigidity. The main portion of 
these pages are devoted to a detailed discussion of 
five sources of the sublime. Notice them! Grandeur 
of thought (founded on nobilily of character, and 
encouraged by the study of great models), vehement 
and inspired passion, figures of speech, noble diction 
(comprising choice of words, use of metaphors, and 
elaboration of language), and elevation in the 
arrangement of words. But his handling of this 
programme is by no means dry, formal, logical. 
No; he is an enthusiast rather than an analyst, 
and his evident enthusiasm for elevated thought 
and its proper expression in literary form 
cannot fail to communicate itself to the reader. 
“He is too broad-minded to have any superstitious 
faith in such formal rules of style” as were preva- 
lent in the eighteenth century. The maturity of 


his literary wisdom is seen in many subtle remarks, 


in many happy turns of criticism in which is 
neither a syllable too little nor too much, in his free- 
dom from dogmatism. But he adds to literary 
experience and clearness of vision sincerity of pur- 
pose. Can any generation fail to have confidence in 
a writer who so evidently has—to quote Matthew 
Arnold’s words—“ the high seriousness which comes 
from absolute sincerity"? An enemy of conceits 
and puerilities, he has a word of praise for familiar 
language when used in season; he condemns an 
over-rhythmical style because it communicates to 
the listener not the emotion conveyed by the words, 
but that conveyed by the rhythm ; he would almost 
seem to be thinking of modern journalism when he 
denounces the “ pursuit of novelty in the expression 
of ideas which may be regarded as the fashionable 
craze of the day.” He quotes freely, mostly from 
memory; he assails the great—a Herodotus or an 
Eschylus—as well as lesser men. He decides for 
fervour and inspiration as against the faultily 
faultless. He attempts to establish a criterion of 


Sthe sublime, and how happy is the result! He 


Says, in effect, that the sublime is that which the 
intelligent man well versed in literature after 
repeated examination still admires, and finds hard 
to efface from his memory: the sublime pleases 





all and always. Without overlooking the import- 
ance of the scholastic kind of style, he insists that 
it ultimately rests on a much wider basis. His 
double standpoint, rightly says Professor Roberts, 
is worthy of attention in our days, and is a sound 
corrective for glib talk about “art for art’s sake,” 
But we need not labour the point of the critical 
power of the man who gave to posterity the often- 
quoted saying, “Sublimity is the echo of a great 
soul.” 

It is intellissible, then, that the “ De Sublimitate” 
should have been a kind of eighteenth-century 
fetish, but its comparative neglect by Englishmen 
in recent years—the last English edition appeared 
in 1836—seems to ask for explanation. The chief 
reasons are probably a strong reaction from extrava- 
gant deference, fostered by the romantic move- 
ment, the return, at any rate in Germany, to the 
Aristotelian philosophical criticism, and the _ limi- 
tation of secondary-school Greek to the purely 
classical Attic period. The Universities, we claim, 
should encourage the study of this treatise, if not 
in place of, at any rate alongside of, the Poetics 
of Aristotle. We venture to think that even better 
than the Poetics it is adapted to form an aid to 
the systematic study of Greek, Roman, or English 
literature. The writer's enthusiasm is contagious: 
from pure love of Greek literature the reader is 
prompted to set out on the path of research, and 
how much better is this than the merely intellec- 
tual apprehension which is often the only result 
we carry away from the Poetics. Professor Roberts 
quotes the case of Charles James Fox, who avowed 
that he was very idle at Eton, and would have 
made little progress in Greek “had it not been 
for the intense pleasure he received on his first 
taking up Longinus.” We can imagine no better 
exercise in literature than an attempt to bring the 
noble tone, apt precepts, judicious attitude on great 
questions, and happy appreciations of this writer 
to bear on our own literature. He has, beside other 
merits, that of prolific suggestiveness: moreover, 
with few and obvious faults in his redundant style, 
he is the subject of Pope's couplet, 

Whose own example strengthens all his laws, 
And is himself the great sublime he draws ; 


and, if Pope is right, in virtue of this alone he is 
worthy to sit at the round table where sit Aristotle, 
Horace, Quintilian, Erasmus, and Boileau. Oxford, 
which seems to have done most since 1636 for 
Longinus, would do well to prescribe the “ De 
Sublimitate” for its school of English literature, 
and for the purpose a more complete, judicious, 
sympathetic, and scholarly edition than the one 
before us could hardly be desired. If the danger 
of English criticism during the eighteenth centary 
was formalism, that which is apt to beset it to-day 
is superficiality and narrowness of outlook. The 
natural antidote is the study of works like that 
of the writer before us, on whom Fénelon pro- 
nounced the following eulogy: “ Cet auteur traite 
le sublime d’une maniére sublime; il échauffe 
l'imagination, il éléve l'esprit du lecteur, il lui 
forme le gotit, et lui apprend A distinguer judicieuse- 
ment le bien et le mal dans les orateurs célébres 
de l'antiquité.” 





FICTION, 
*PostLe Farm. By George Ford. Edinburgh and London: 
W. Blackwood & Sons. 
TransGression. By 8. 8. Thorburn. London: C. Arthur 
Pearson, Ltd. 
Catumnigs. By E. M. Davy. London: C. Arthur Pearson, 
Ltd. 


In her latest story, “’Postle Farm,” George Ford 
has given us a pure and beautiful romance, the 
heroine of which is one of the most charming 


creations of recent fiction. There is strength as - 


well as charm in the very uncommon character of 
Cathie, the beautiful Devonian whose story is told 
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in the pages of “’Postle Farm,” and from the first 
page to the last the reader's sympathies are strongly 
enlisted on her behalf, while the delightful setting 
of the story adds not a little to the glamour that 
surrounds the girlish heroine. George Ford writes 
with an air of conviction that is very winning, and 
the lonely old farm, nestling among the sheltering 
hills, and shaded by the row of elm-trees known 
locally as “The Twelve Apostles,” is painted with a 
touch both vigorous and sympathetic. The plot is 
scarcely equal to the style, for it savours too much of 
melodrama to harmonise successfully with George 
Ford's singularly limpid and poetical imagination. 
Cathie herself is entirely charming, but we find a 
difficulty in crediting the strange history of her 
early years, as here unfolded to us. That some 
mystery attaches to her real parentage is obvious 
from the first ; for, despite her broad Devon talk, her 
ignorance of book-learning, and her ostensible re- 
lationship to the rough farm-folk around her, Cathie 
shows an innate refinement even more characteristic 
of gentle birth than is her splendid beauty of face and 
form. The story of her young life at ’Postle Farm 
is full of pathos. We see her groping for the light 
amid ciouds of intellectual darkness, vainly strug- 
gling to lift herself above the stolid, bovine rustics 
around her, and regarded by even her best friends 
as an uncanny creature possessed of “the evil eye.” 
Then there comes into her life the inevitable lover, 
a young man of very superior station to her own, 
but much inferior in force of character. Temple is 
but a poor creature indeed, compared with Cathie 
herself, and the poor girl’s escape from ruin is due 
solely to her own fine qualities of heart and soul, for 
her lover is too weak to preserve her from the 
threatening peril. The idyll of their love ends very 
mournfully, though in a quite unforeseen manner, 
far removed from the conventional dénouement in 
fiction, and Temple, whose passion for the beautiful 
farm-girl has not proved heroic enough for their 
mutual happiness, finds a marvellous turning of the 
tables in their respective positions, owing to the 
revelation of Cathie’s true rank. The pathos and 
beauty of the girl's character are forcibly delineated 
in this very interesting novel, whose charm and 
delicacy of treatment cannot fail to arouse and 
maintain the interest of the reader to an extra- 
ordinary degree. Crude in plot as “’Postle Farm” 
must be pronounced, it is undoubtedly a book of 
unusual attractiveness, and its many episodes are 
sketched with real power and insight. 

The hero of “Transgression "’ is a certain Colonel 
Fitzhugh, of the Indian Staff Corps, an easy-going, 
good-tempered person, who is Resident-in-charge of 
a wild frontier district, apparently in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Chitral. He is a gentleman with 
his full share of human infirmities, but he has also 
certain sterling virtues which come to his assistance 
in time of need. His misfortune is that he has a 
wife who is so perfect, so faultily faultless, in short, 
that she is only his wife in name. He loves her to 
distraction, but is only permitted to do so at a 
distance. Fitzhugh, who is very human, is at last 
driven by his wife’s coldness into a flirtation, which 
threatens to be more than platonic, with her pretty 
cousin, Dolly Carew, who has been sent out to the 
frontier station to recover from a severe disappoint- 
ment in love. When Miss Dolly discovers that the 
good-tempered, good-looking colonel is treated with 
icy coldness by his wife, her tender heart goes out 
to him, and she begins to entertain for him feelings 
which, when cherished in a lonely station on the 
north-west fronti-r, must be regarded as distinctly 
dangerous. The aanger is increased when Dolly saves 
the colonel’s life from the knife of a fanatical Pathan. 
Yet good sense and good feeling save the couple from 
the precipice over which they have nearly fallen. 
This love affair is not, however, the only, or even 
the chief, incident in “Transgression.” Colonel 
Fitzhugh has other failings besides his fatal weakness 
for a pretty face. He is careless in small matters, 
and indolent in the management of his own affairs, 





the result being that his scoundrelly native assistant, 
Fazal Ali by name, has not only become his creditor 
to a large amount, but has entrapped him into g 
dangerous position towards the Government at Simla, 
How Fitzhugh is saved, chiefly through the instru. 
mentality of Dolly, how he goes to the wars and 
achieves great glory, how his wife thaws, and how 
poor little Doliy, after being nearly killed by one of 
Fazal Ali’s emissaries, finds a modified bliss in re. 
turning to her first love, is all told in the vivacious 
pages of this story. It is very well told, too, as 
those who have read Mr. Thorburn’s previous tales 
would naturally expect. 

“Ca‘tumnies”’ isastory concerning some very foolish 
people. Incidentally it introduces us to one female 
adventuress of the conventional type, and to one 
gentleman who may be described as a hero in spite 
of himself; but the thread of the narrative is con- 
cerned with the doings of a newly-married couple 
whose amiability and general excellence by no means 
atoned for their extraordinary foolishness. Mr, 
Harold Lee, a weaithy resident in a provincial town, 
who has married a charming young girl for love, 
knows so little of the ways of the world that he 
insists upon keeping up after marriage his intimate 
friendship with a fascinating widow with whose 
name his own had been frequently coupled in former 
days. The busy gossips of the neighbourhood are 
notoriously sceptical on the subject of platonic 
friendships, and when they discover that the foolish, 
though innocent, Harold is still a constant visitor at 
the widow's house, they not only put the worst 
possible construction upon his conduct, but insist 
upon making their opinions known to his wife, 
That young lady is so much moved by jealousy and 
grief that she finds it necessary to console herself 
with a lover of her own, and fixes upon an impe- 
cunious baronet as the substitute for a faithless 
husband. It was a fortunate thing for Mrs. Lee that 
Sir Aubrey Egerton, though by no means impeccable, 
has a code of honour of his own, and can stick to it 
like a man, in spite of severe temptations. One 
article of his code makes the wives of his personal 
friends taboo to him—that is, unless they have some 
legitimate grievance against their husbands, when 
the claims of friendship vanish. Accordingly, when 
Mrs. Lee, in her hot anger against Harold, goes to 
Sir Aubrey’s shooting-box, and proposes to remain 
there, regardless of the consequences, the baronet 
sternly informs her that this cannot be, unless, 
or until, he has convinced himself that her sus- 
picions of her husband are well founded. An excel 
lent French comedy might be made out of the 
situation with which we are thus confronted. 
Stupid, innocent Mr. Lee, keeping up his harmless 
philanderings with the widow, without the least idea 
that his wife objects to them; Mrs. Lee imploring 
the heaven-sent Sir Aubrey to carry her off from 
her faithless husband, and Sir Aubrey eagerly seek- 
ing for some evidence which will justify him before 
his slightly limited conscience in acceding to Mrs. 
Lee’s request. This is not a French comedy by any 
means; but it is, nevertheless, a quaint and enter- 
taining tale. 





MORE MAGAZINES. 


THE September Century, which is described on its 
title-page as a “salt-water number,” contains, for 
the most part, contributions from writers whose 
knowledge of the sea in all its moods is based on 
personal experience of a seafaring life. Captain 
Joshua Slocum tells the story of a voyage round the 
world which he undertook, and succeeded in per- 
forming, single-handed, in the sloop Spray. ‘ The 
Scourge of the Eastern Seas,” an _ interesting 
article on piracy, is from the pen of a naval 
officer who, having had experience of pirate- 
hunting in the East, can write with authority 
on the subject. Mr. Stockton’s serial is concluded. 
Messrs. Frank T. Bullen, Benjamin Ide Wheeler, 








Paul Leicester Ford, and F. Marion Crawford are 
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amongst other contributors to a number which 
is well worth reading.—Mr. Mark Twain, replying in 
Harper's Magazine to a Jewish correspondent, 
expresses his opinion concerning the Jews. It is 
his conviction that religious prejudices have little to 
do with the world’s attitude towards the Jewish 
race, and that for the reasons for the persecution of 
the Jews we must go back beyond the Crucifixion 
to the story of Joseph and the years of plenty and 
of famine in Egypt. Nine-tenths of the hostility to 
the Jews in Austria, Russia, and Germany, says the 
writer, comes from the average Christian’s inability 
to compete successfully with the average Jew in 
business. Dr. Henry Smith Williams reviews the cen- 
tury’s progress in experimental psychology, and Mr. 
Chalmers Roberts contributes anarticle on the British 
occupation of Egypt. There are serials by Messrs. 
W. D. Howells and H. B. Marriott Watson, and 
Messrs. Stephen Crane and Brander Matthews are 
also contributors to this number.—In Longman’'s 
Magazine Miss S. M. Crawley Boevy gives sketches 
of two great organ-builders, Bernard Smith and 
Renatus Harris, who, at the Restoration, hastened to 
England from across the Channel. The rivalry 
which sprang up between the organ-builders became 
open strife in 1682, when both received permission 
to put up organs in the Temple. In 1684 the organs 
were completed, and the competition took place. 
Although Harris's friends bad cut his rival's bellows 
in such a way that they would not work properly, 
Doctors Blow and Purcell managed to play, and 
judgment was finally given in favour of Smith's in- 
strument, the casting vote falling to Judge Jeffries. 
Mr. Rider Haggard’s record of his agricultural 
experiences is drawing to a close. Other contri- 
butors are Messrs. Andrew Lang, A. E. W. Mason, 
and Fred Whishaw. 

Scribner's is good this month. The letters of 
Louis Stevenson describe his life and work at 
Saranac, in the Adirondack Mountains, where, after 
the death of his father in 1887, he spent seven 
months for the sake of his health. He was then 
at work on “The Master of Ballantrae.” Mr. 
Quiller Couch’s serial, “The Ship of Stars,” and 
Mr. Joel Chandler Harris’s “Chronicles of Aunt 
Minervy Ann” are continued.—The “ Looker-on "’ in 
Blackwood offers some plain remarks on the subject 
of the prevailing extravagance in dress. This ex- 
travagance, he declares, is, in a great measure, due 
to the lady journalist. The craving for notoriety of 
idle, rich women is gratified by the descriptions of 
their dresses which appear in print, and competition 
of cost and display in dress is stimulated and 
nourished. Furthermore, the “ Looker-on” reminds 
us, it is not only to a few hundreds of fine ladies 
that the competition appeals; the mischief, begin- 
ning at the apex of society, spreads from class to 
class. Sir Herbert Maxwell writes of summer-tide 
in a Scottish forest, and Mr. Horace G. Hutchinson 
of Nelson at Copenhagen. An unrecorded episode 
in the life of William Lander, the literary forger, is 
the subject of an article by Mr. A. H. Millar. “A 
Bedouin’s Vengeance” and “ Zack's” serial are con- 
tinued. Mr. Bernard Capes contributes a short 
story.—Captain Slessor’s article on the Derby- 
shire at Dargai, in Macmillan’s Magazine, forms 
an interesting chapter of regimental history. 
Mr. Stephen Gwynn sketches the portrait of a 
charming woman in his account of Lady Louisa 
Stuart, who was the daughter of Lord Bute and one 
of the most favoured correspondents of Sir Walter 
Scott. Mr. David Hannay writes of the Blockade of 
Brest and Mr. C. W. Boyd of the fature of the 
Transvaal. Mr. Winston Spencer Churchill con- 
tributes an instalment of his serial “ Savrola.”-—— 
Temple Bar contains instalments of two good 
serials, Miss F. M. Peard’s ‘‘ Donna Theresa” and 
Mr. John Ayscough’s “ Outsiders.” In “ Literature 
in Captivity’ Mr. Herbert M. Sanders discourses of 
various writers who have produced books whilst 
they were undergoing imprisonment, In _ the 
seventeenth century especially literary men 








had many opportunities of enjoying the quiet 
of prison life. George Wither, for instance, Mr. 
Sanders tells us, seems to have been at home in 
several of the Metropolitan gaols, having tried the 
Tower, the Marshalsea and Newgate. Mr. W. Fraser 
Rae depicts the characters and accomplishments of 
Sheridan's sisters, and Mr. John M Bacon deals with 
the physics of air and sunshine.—In an interesting 
article in The Gentleman's Magazine, Mr. C. W. 
Heckethorn describes some of the taverns and tea- 
gardens in which Old London abounded. Mr. G. L. 
Apperson discusses the origin of some Shakespearian 
names, and Mr. H. Schiitz Wilson contributes the 
second part of his essay on Massinger’s “ Fatal 
Dowry.” Another article which must be mentioned 
deals with the teaching of arithmetic and writing in 
the time of the Commonwealth.—The Idler contains 
a new serial by Mr. G. B. Burgin, and several short 
stories. Mr. Joseph Shaylor gives advice to those 
who intend to spend a holiday in Cornwall, and 
several members of the “Idler’s Club” describe the 
happiest moment of their lives. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


Wits and Dorset represent to many roving Englishmen 
who have wandered far and wide over Europe an undiscovered 
country. Together they form a district which does not advertise 
its charms, and which, in spite of show places of repute like 
Stonehenge and Salisbury, is accustomed to neglect. It cer- 
tainly deserves to be better known, since it contains many 
places of interest ancient and modern, Charles II. declared 
that he had never seen a finer country in England or out of it 
than Dorset ; and as for Wiltshire, it is uncommonly rich in 
antiquities British and Roman. It is now almost purely an 
agricultural county, though at one time it was an important 
centre of the clothing trade, which the industrial revolution, 
brought about by the invention of machinery, has carried to the 
great towns in the North of England. It is famous now for 
its cheese and butter, its wide cornfields and fine pasture land. 
Wilton has its carpet works, Trowbridge its broadcloth factories, 
and Swindon its railway shops, whilst in several other towns 
malting and brewing flourish on a considerable seale. The 
greatest length of the county is fifty-four miles; its utmost 
breadth, thirty-seven ; its population is about 265,000; and it is 
well intersected by railways and canals. Dorset is rather smaller 
than Wiltshire ; but it has one great advantage, the sea is its 
southern boundary. Its chief resources are agricultural; but 
Weymouth and Poole, Bridport and Lyme Regis, Salisbury 
and Stonehenge keep it in touch with the holiday crowd, and 
bring the bustle of the modern world into its quiet streets. 
Apart from farm produce Dorset has its own modest ship- 
ping trade, chiefly along the south coast and with the 
Channel Islands. There are silk mills at Sherborne, and 
twine works at Bridport; whilst the pottery and tiles made 
at Wareham are hardly less in repute than the excellent 
stone which the quarries of Purbeck and Portland en 
Weymouth abounds in memories of Farmer George and the 
Duke of Gloucester. The stout old king was fond of the place, 
and the duke built a winter retreat in the little town and called 
it Gloucester Lodge. The penalties of greatness are amusingly 
illustrated by George III.’s experience when he made his first 
plunge into the sea at Weymouth. Instantly, musicians con- 
cealed in an adjoining bathing machine drew attention to the 
portly monarch in the water by striking up “God Save the 
King.” William Pitt was staying with his elder brother at 
Weymouth when his father was raised to the peerage as Earl of 
Chatham. “I am glad,” said the child—he was only seven—* I 
am not the eldest son. I want to speak in the House of 
Commons like papa.” The monastic foundations of Wiltshire 
have been for the most part obliterated, but Malmesbury still 
possesses a considerable portion of its magnificent church, 
while Lacock keeps its conventual buildings, including 
refectory, kitchen, dormitory, chapter-house, and beautiful 
cloisters which were built in the fifteenth century. Amongst 
the great houses of the county are Longleat, Wilton, Corsham, 
and Bowood. Dorset contain: one superb castle, that at Corfe, 
which is one of the finest specimens of military architecture in 
England, and the county is extremely rich in picturesque stone 








* A HanpsBook FOR RESIDENTS AND TRAVELLERS IN WILTS AND 
Dorszt. With Maps and Plans. Fifth Edition, London: John 
Murray. 

Tue Mopern Jew. By Arnold White, Author of ‘‘ English Demo- 
cracy.”? London: William Heinemann. 

PAMPHLETS AND ADDRESSES, By George Webb Medley, London, 
Paris and Melbourne: Cassell & Co. 

Butawayo up To Darg. Edited and Enlarged by Walter H. Wills 
and J. Hall, Jun, London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 

Soro Wuist. By A.S. Wilks, Author of “‘ How to Play Solo Whist.”’ 
London : John Hogg. 
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honses. Woodsford Castle is an almost perfect example of 
fourteenth - century work, and Sherborne Minster is a magnificent 
Norman church which possesses many architectural claims, 
whilst Ford Abbey keeps in the fabrie of a modern house large 
portions of the cloister and conventual buildings of a Cistercian 
foundation. The historical and literary associations of Wilts 
and Dorset are admirably indicated, and as regards the latter 
Mr. Thomas Hardy has enriched the book with a number of 
names of places which are alluded to in the Wessex novels. 
Some extremely clear maps and a full index heighten the 
practical value of this weleome recruit to the red-backed 
manuals of Mr. Murray. 

Whilst not blind to the best qualities of the modern 
Jew, Mr. Arnold White seems to have persuaded himself that 
what he calls the Jewish question threatens the peace of 
Europe. He lays stress on what he calls the growing power 
of the Jewish race, their historic isolation from the nations 
among whom they dwell, and the waning patience of people 
of almost every nationality towards them. “In France hostility 
to the Jews has become synonymous with loyalty to the country, 
although France was the pioneer of Jewish emancipation. 
Government after Government continues the work of oppression, 
and at the present time the large tolerance of Napoleon is 
exchanged for a general display of horror and hatred towards 
the Hebrew race. In Germany, Hungary, and Austria, where 
the Jews have acquired by mortgages over the land so fast 
a grip of national life that nothing but revolution would shake 
it off, the Jew-hatred is as bitter, though expressed in more 
measured fashion, as in France.” As for Russia, the Govern- 
ment has carried out an Anti-Semitie policy of the utmost 
rigour, of which it is difficult yet to forecast the full results. 
England, asserts Mr. White, is the one reservoir available for 
Jewish refugees; and that they are flocking to our shore in 
increasing numbers is not open to question. He argues that 
such an invasion is the mor 
refuse to intermarry, and are “tied to alien communities of 
their own race and faith in other lands by closer bonds 
than those which unite them to the country of their adoption.” 
We think Mr. White exaggerates both the solidarity and the 
aloofness of the modern Jew, and we do not for a moment 
believe in what we consider an idle fear that they may capture 
the English Press He thinks that the chic f hope for the 
solution of the Jewish qj vestion lies in the recognition by Europe 
that the only way in which their lot can be alleviated is by the 
provision of adequate territory in the Near East. Thousands of 
modern Jews, however, do not require any alleviation of their lot ; 
indeed, these pages show that the “heritary middlemen” of 
commerce are only too well able to take care of themselves, and, 
after all, the destitute alien problem only touches one side of the 
question. Mr. White fears the growth of political power— 
unseen as well as open—amongst the Jewish community; but it 
seems to us that his misgivings run away with him when he talks 
about the arrival of a time when the “ political influence of the 
Jewish phalanx in the House of Commons—on such matters as 
they may be agreed on—will transcend anything that has been 
known in the history of the country.” Meanwhile there are 
some pleasant asides in the book. Jewish humour, in the modern 
world at least, is concerned for the most part with shekels. 
Mr. Arnold White cites instances of this, on the authority of the 
Chief Rabbi, Once on the Stock Exchange, on a frosty morning, 
the following dialogue took place between two Jewish financiers : 
**Mr. Moses, what would you advise me to buy to-day?” Quick 
came the answer, “ Thermometers, of course; they are very low 
at present, and are sure to rise.” It happened that a certain 
Mr. Goldsmith became a convert to Christianity. He judged it 
advisable to adopt a name with purely Gentile associations, and 
fell back eventually on plain Mr. Smith. “What a fool!” 
exclaimed an Israelite indeed, on hearing of the change. ‘ This 
is the first Jew who has thrown away his gold.” On the whole, 
the book is disappointing, though there are passages in it which 
are full of political and moral significance, and which make 
the work which contains them, in spite of its exaggerated note, 
worth the attention of all who are interested in the trend of 
modern affairs. 


formidable because the Jews 


We have received several other books which only call for 
passing remark. The late Mr. George Webb Medley was a 
disciple of Richard Cobden, and one of the best-informed 
champions of Free Trade against the economic fallacies which 
in recent years have assailed it. A sheaf of “Pamphlets and 
Addresses ” from his pen has just been published. They deal 
with the reciprocity craze, agriculture and bimetallism, the causes 
of depression in trade, and the pretensions of Fair Trade. 
These papers were quite worth recovering, and we are glad to 
possess them in apermanent form, since they give in short compass 
a vigorous and clear exposition of the principles of Free Trade 
and its practical outcome in commercial prosperity. —“‘ Bulawayo 
up to Date” is an illustrated handbook to Rhodesia, and its 
appearance is opportune at the present moment when South 
Africa divides with France the attention of the civilised world. 
Its pages are partly historical and partly deseriptive of existing 
social and economic conditions, There are portraits in the book, 
and many statistics which show the wonderful strides which have 
been madein organised government in Rhodesia within the last few 





years.—* Solo Whist ” has won so rapid a vogue that we are not 
surprised to find that Mr. Wilks’s exposition of its methods, prin 
ciples, and practice has passed rapidly into a second edition. Hy 
prints the new standard code of laws adopted by the leading 
clubs, and has taken the opportunity of revising the text in a 
drastic fashion, as well as of augmenting the scope of the book. 
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Educational. 
IGHBURY HOUSE SCHOOL, 


ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 


ESTABLISHED 1865. 

’ nen ii oa os J. O. DUFF. 
CLASSICAL AND MODERN SIDES. ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Public Examination Results, December, 1893, to April, 1898 :— 

210 SUCCESSES, 27 LN HONOURS, 12 MARKS OF DISTINCTION, 
Including— 

Marlborough Scholarship, December, 1896. 
Royal Naval Engineer Studentship (Open Competition), April, 1897. 
Previous Examination, Cambridge University, October, 1896, and June, 
1897. 
Royal Naval Cadetship (6th out of 55), April, 1898. 
Law Preliminary Examination, April, 1898. 
PrerakaToRY DerartTMENT ¥YoR Boys From 6 To 10, 


PRINCIPAL 


For Illustrated Prospectus, &c., apply to the Principal. 


LKLEY SCHOOL. (Founded 1607. Recon- 


stituted and Rebuilt 1893.)—A High-class Public School. Most 
Spacious and Complete Premises, finely situated on Edge of Moors. 
Bracing climate. Gymnasium, Laboratories, Workshop, Sanatorium, 
large Playing Fields. Fees, £55 to £65 per annum inclusive. Boarders 
received by the Head Master in the School House and in the Hostel 
under the Second Master. Prospectus, etc., on application to the 
Head Master, F. SWANN, Esq., B.Sc., B.A. 





Theatre. 


PRINCE OF WALES’ THEATRE, W. 
Under the Management of 
Mr. FORBES ROBERTSON and Mrs. PATRICK CAMPBELL. 
THURSDAY NEXT, Sept. 21st, at 8.15. 
THE MOONLIGHT BLOSSOM. 
By Mr. C. B. Fernald. 


Box office now open, 10 to 5. 


BLACKIE & SONS 


New Educational Books. 
A BRIEF SURVEY OF BRITISH HISTORY. By 


G. TOWNSEND WARNER, M.A., Assistant Master at Harrow. With 
Tables, Summaries, Maps, Notes, etc. 1s. 6d. 


LANDMARKS IN ENGLISH INDUSTRIAL HIS- 


TORY. By GeorGE TOWNSEND WARNER, M.A., sometime Fellow 
of Jesus College, Cambridge, Assistant Master at Harrow. 5s. 


SHAKESPEARE’S HENRY THE EIGHTH. Edited 
by D. NicHoL SM1TH, M.A., Editor of Boileau's ‘‘Art Poétique." 1s. 6d. 
Latest volume of the Warwick Shakespeare, edited by Professor C. H. 
HERFORD. 


THE ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH PROSE. By 


W. A. BROCKINGTON, M.A., formerly Lecturer on English at Mason 
College, Birmingham, 2s. 6d. 


ENGLISH ETYMOLOGY. A Select Glossary, serving 


as an Introduction to the History of the English Language. By F. 
KLUuGE and F. LuTz. 55. net. 


ENGLISH SATIRES. Selected and Edited by OLIPHANT 
SMEATON, M.A, 3s. 6d. 
New volume of the Warwick Library, edited by Professor C. H. 
HEKFORD. 


MACAULAY’S ESSAY ON MILTON, Edited by 


Joun Downile, M.A., Lecturer on English in Aberdeen F. C. Training 
College ; Examiner in History to the University of Edinburgh. 2s. 


PASSAGES FROM MODERN AUTHORS FOR 
ore = yd by JOHN ea M.A., Editor of 
Macaulay’s ‘‘ Essay on Milton.” 1s. ¢ 


THE ODES OF HORACE. Books L, Il. and IV. 
Edited by STEPHEN GwyNNn, B.A., late Scholar and Hulmean 
Exhibitioner of Brasenose College. Oxford. Illustrated. 1s. 6d. each. 

Book Il. nearly ready. 

THE CATILINE ORATIONS OF CICERO. (Com- 
plete.) Edited by C. HAINES KEENE, M.A,, Professor of Greek in 
Queen's College, Cork. Illustrated. 2s. 6d 


MY FIRST FRENCH BOOK. By Marcverire Nivet, 


French Mistress in the High School for Girls, Eaton Square. 
Illustrated. 1s. 


A PRIMER OF HISTORICAL FRENCH GRAM- 


MAR. By ERNEST WEEKLEY, M.A., Professor of French at 
University College, Nottingham. 2s. 6d. 


*.* Complete Catalogue sent post free on application. 


London: BLACKIE & SON, Limited, 50, Old Bailey. 








JUST PUBLISHED, price 6s. 


A BITTER HERITAGE. 
By J. BLOUNDELLE-BURTON. Extra crown 8vo, 
320 pages. Cloth gilt. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Ltd., London; Paris, New York & Melbourne. 


JUST PUBLISHED, price 6s. 


THE LITTLE NOVICE. 
3y ALIX KING. Extra crown 8vo, 448 pages. Cloth 
gilt. 

CASSELL & COMPANY, Ltd., London; Paris, New York & Melbourne. 








SEE THIS WEEK’S 


WESTMINSTER BUDGET. 


Price 3d. Post Free, 3':d. 
LORD ROSEBERY AND THE N. S. W. LANCERS. 


From Photographs at a Special Sitting. 
CARTOONS OF THE WEEK. By F. C. G. 
The Hour Glass and the Eight-Day Clock 
Squealing and Squeezing. 
A Dang-rous Guide. 
THE PITY OF IT. 
HER MAJESTY’S HEAD GILLIE FISHING ON THE 
DEE. 
THE TAMING OF THE JUNGLE. III.—The Lame Tiger 
of Huldwani. 
SKETCH NOTES ON NORMANDY AND BRITTANY. 
ay F. C. G, 
DITTIES OF THE DAY. 
MEMS FROM THE MAGS. Illustrated. 

A STREET SCENE IN NORWAY. A PAGE FROM 
MR. FORRESTER SCOTT’S SKETCH-BOOK. 
SHORT SKETCH: INTERNATIONAL DIFFERENCES: 

AND CHARLES. Illustrated. 
CATARACT. 
CONCERNING DRESS: An Illustrated Article for Ladies. 
THE CHILDREN’S PAGE. 
THE MOST ATROCIOUS CEREMONY IN THE WORLD. 
Illustrated. 
DUMB THINGS ALL, 
EYES FOR THE BLIND: EARS FOR THE DEAF. 
IN THE WORLD OF BOOKS. Illustrated. 
Fish, Fishing, and Fisheries. The Dominion of Dreams, 
Two Novels by Mr. Boothby. Literary Notes and News. 
OUR CHESS PAGE. 
CONCERNING HEARTH AND HOME. Illustrated. 
THE BOER AT HOME. 
ONE OF THE QUEEN’S OLDEST SERVANTS. 
ALL THE WEEK’S NEWS, &c. 


Publishing Office : Tudor Street, London, E.C. 








A STRIKING HISTORICAL NOVEL 
OF REVOLUTIONARY DAYS. 








110th Thousand in England and America. 


RICHARD CARVEL, 


By WINSTON CHURCHILL, 
Author of ‘‘ The Celebrity.” 


Crown Svo, 6s. 


STANDARD.,—“ The story is clever throughout. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Full of good things. 

ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE.—“ An altogether readable and delightful story. ... 
Dorothy is charming ; a heroine of the good old sort 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London. 








ESTABLISHED 185L 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


Invested Funds £10,000,000. 


Number of Accounts, 85,094. 


TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable 
on demand. 

TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum monthly 
balances, when not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold for customers, 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

Small deposits received, and Interest allowed monthly on each completed £1, 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with particulars, post free. 
Telephone No. 5 Holborn. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


Telegraphic Address ; ‘‘ Binxsecx, Lonpon,” 
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_ | IRISH LINENS 


DIRECT FROM OUR OWN LOOMS. Vo 








Being ACTUAL LINEN MANUFACTURERS, we are able at all times to supply our retail customers 
with the Best Irish Linen Goods UNDER trade price, no provision having been made for intermediate profits. ( ( 
To test value, ladies are asked to write for Illustrated Price Lists and Patterns, which are sent free to any 


address for comparison. 





Carriage Paid to All Parts of the Country on Orders of £1 and upwards. 


’ Bond Street, an _ 
WALPOLE BROTHERS, Ltd., oe seats = London, W. 


THE 





DUBLIN: 8 and 9, Suffolk Street. BELFAST: 16, Bedford Street. 
MANUFACTORY: Waringstown (co. Down). 
FOR 











nn tage MEDOC.—VIN ORDINAIRE. ,..... 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent light Bots. % - Bots. 
Dinner Wine. The quality of this wine will 146 83 


TURKISH TOWELS a= aes ae to wine usually sold at much _ 
higher prices. 
ST. ESTEPHE. 18: 


SUPERIOR _DINNER CLARET, old in 
bottle. The appreciation this wine meets with 


AND 
from the constantly increasing number of cus 
tomers it procures us in London and the 176 99 AC 
£ Provinces, gives us additional confidence in 








submitting it to those who like pure Bordeaux AC 
wine. 
MADE BY 3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage Paid to any E} 


Railway Station, including Cases and Bottles. 
All who know these Wines tell us there is no Claret sold in 


Great Britain to equa! them in vaiue. Compare them 
with wines sold elsewhere at 16s. and 20s. a dozen 
and upwards. 
4 We regret the increased duty compels advance in price of 6d. Cli 


per dozen. 
LIMITED, : 


RA 
MANCHESTER, LONDON, and eo.ton, \YAMES SMITH & CO., 


WINE MERCHANTS, 
aD LIVERPOOL: 37, North John Street. H 





Sold by all high-class Drapers & Upholsterers. MANCHESTER: 26, Market Street. 


GLOBE. ; 
| METAL POLISH. || - 


‘a The Leading Lustre Manufacturer— B 
on this Planet anyhow. 




















You are bound to have recourse to it sooner or later. Try the 
i others first, by all means, if you wish it. GLOBE'S turn must ' 
q come in the end--and for always. GLOBE is content to wait. “7 
. The only thing is, you will save time, labour, annoyance, money, bala 
and metal, by commencing with GLOBE right away. Sold f 
everywhere. RAIMES & CO., 5, Philpot Lane, London, E.C., and 
Stockton-on-Tees. 
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